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CHATS WITH THE EDITOR 


HERE is something very congenial to the members of 
sk State Historical Society in making a pilgrimage 
to Green Bay. ... For half a century or so our Society 
has been the mountain—the delightsome, green-swarded 
mountain—at Madison, whither studious Mahomets went to 
browse; now, when this Society has by metamorphosis be- 
Green Bay, come itself a Mahomet, it can undertake 
August 28-29 no more reverent or appropriate hegira 
than to visit .. . Green Bay.” 

As you may have suspected, gentle reader, though the 
sentiment expressed above is still appropriate for 1942, the 
words are of an older, more sentimental day—1899 to be 
exact. That year the Wisconsin Historicau Society held 
its first meeting outside of Madison, a historical convention 
at Green Bay which included addresses, a reception, and a 
steamboat ride to Little Chute and to De Pere, where a 
monument to Father Claude Allouez was unveiled. So suc- 
cessful was the affair that the Society journeyed to Mil- 
waukee in 1900 for another field meeting. But for some 
unknown reason, this historical peregrination about the state 
was not continued. 

This summer, on Friday and Saturday, August 28-29, 
Green Bay will welcome another convention of the STaTE 
HistoricaL Soctety, the first, we hope, of a long series 
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which will study history at first hand in a different place in 
the state each year. The Brown County Historical Society 
is determined that we all shall know and admire Green Bay, 
both past and present. William L. Evans, curator of the 
State Society from Green Bay and chairman of the com- 
mittee on local arrangements, will see that we follow the 
proper traditions, since he read a paper on “The Military 
History of Green Bay” at the 1899 gathering. 

The headquarters of the convention will be the comfort- 
able, modern Hotel Northland, whose rates begin at $2.00 
for single rooms ($3.00 with bath) and $3.00 for double 
rooms ($4.00 with bath). We suggest you make your 
reservation at once with the manager there. Please notice 
that the date is August 28-29 instead of in October as first 
‘announced; local conditions made this change advisable. 

The program for the meeting will offer both historical 
enlightenment and entertainment. The convention will open 
on Friday at 10 a.m. The Hon. William A. Titus of 
Fond du Lac, president of this Society, will act as chairman 
of the first session which will be devoted to “Old Green 
Bay” and include three twenty-minute addresses by Harold 
T. I. Shannon of the Green Bay Press-Gazette, Fred N. 
Trowbridge of Green Bay, and Miss Susan B. Davis of 
Madison. In the afternoon a historical pilgrimage will visit 
local shrines including the Roi-Porlier-Tank Cottage 
(1776), Wisconsin’s oldest home; the Fort Howard Hospi- 
tal (1816) ; and Wisconsin’s American Home—the Cotton 
House (1840). Green Bay is justly proud of these charm- 
ing tangible remains of her great history. The pilgrimage 
will end at the Cotton House, where the Brown County 
Historical Society will be our hosts at tea. 

On Friday evening a banquet will be held at the North- 
land with Max H. Strehlow of Green Bay as toastmaster. 
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We are to be both instructed and entertained upon this 
occasion by Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the Graduate 
School at the University of Minnesota. Dean Blegen is an 
authority on Norwegian immigration to America and has 
written several books on the subject. Not only is he an 
excellent speaker, but also a very accomplished musician, 
and he will sing songs of the Old Northwest when he dis- 
cusses “Immigrant and Pioneer in Ballad and Song.” 

The Saturday morning session, which will be held at the 
Neville Public Museum, only two or three blocks from head- 
quarters, is entitled “Some Wisconsin Immigrants.” Anton 
Jarstad of Green Bay will speak on the Scandinavians, 
Lee W. Metzner of Casco on the Belgians, and the Rev. 
Cornelius Raymakers of Little Chute on the Hollanders. 

A luncheon at the historic Hotel Beaumont will bring 
the convention to a close. Miss Edith B. Heidner of West 
Bend High School will tell “How We Study Local History 
at West Bend.” Miss H. Margaret Josten of La Crosse will 
comment on this presentation, and it is expected that local 
historians from all over the state will take part in the dis- 
cussion. 

At Green Bay, then, is a chance to examine and enjoy 
Wisconsin’s most venerable community, to refresh our faith 
in the democratic ideals for which we are all fighting, and, 
incidentally, to have a good time with people of like inter- 
ests. Can you think of a better way of spending the last 
weekend in August? 


“T pestRE to say with reference to the books that I hope my 
daughter will not want to sell any of them. If she wants to 
give them away that is her privilege . . . [but] it’ humiliates 
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The Wight cherished volumes to merchandise them.” 
Thus read the portion of the will of 
William Ward Wight (1849-1931) of 
Milwaukee which left to his daughter the library he had 
“had great pleasure in collecting, preserving and perusing.” 
Mr. Wight was a true friend of the Wisconsin Historica. 
Society, a life member who served as curator (1897-1931), 
vice-president (1896-1904), and president (1904-10). A 
distinguished lawyer, he was known throughout Milwaukee 
for his public service—to the Law Library, Civil Service 
Reform Association, and Milwaukee Downer College. 

But Mr. Wight’s greatest interest was the study of his- 
tory. He was a founder of the Parkman Club of Milwaukee 
which in 1895-97 issued a series of important historical 
papers. One of the best of these was Mr. Wight’s careful 
exposure of Eleazer Williams, the Protestant Episcopal 
missionary who came to Wisconsin with the Oneida Indians 
in the 1820’s and pretended to be the Lost Dauphin of 
France, Louis XVII (see below, p. 477). 

Mr. Wight loved books and in carrying on his researches 
accumulated a remarkable library, especially strong in works 
on the question of Louis XVII. At the close of the First 
World War he generously sent many of his choicest French 
books to help rehabilitate the Library of the University of 
Louvain in Belgium. 

At his death Mr. Wight left some 3,000 volumes to his 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth von B. Wight of Milwaukee. 
With the full approval of her mother, she has now given 
these volumes, many of them extremely rare, to this Society 
and has generously and wisely agreed to allow them to be 
divided with the Library of the University of Wisconsin 
according to the plan of joint collection followed by the two 
libraries. 


Library 
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Each volume of this important collection will contain 
one of Mr. Wight’s bookplates and also a special memorial 
plate furnished by the Society or the University Library. 
Not only will the collection form a useful and lasting me- 
morial fitting for a bibliophile, but it also helps with another 
problem of the Society. A great reference library like ours 
cannot, of course, be circulated throughout the state except 
in very limited fashion. Several of the Wight Library titles 
of genealogy and local history, however, are already owned 
by the Society and therefore will be available for inter- 
library loan. Such duplicates are always welcome because 
they furnish opportunity for expanding this Society’s serv- 
ices to the residents of the state. 


War Has brought one of the greatest of bibliographical 
tools to the Wisconsin Historica Society “for the dura- 
tion.” The catalogue of the American Imprints Survey with 
Th , some 15,000,000 3x5 slips lists title 

e Imprints rena ea a : 

Catalogue pages (in librarians Jargon called im- 

prints) of: books printed in this country 
before 1876 together with the libraries in which the books 
are found today. 

This enormous catalogue belongs to the Library of Con- 
gress, but Washington at present is not regarded as a safe 
depository for such irreplaceable material. The trays of 
imprint slips are being placed in our Library with the assist- 
ance of Jesse E. Boell, state supervisor of the Historical 
Records Survey, and the Work Projects Administration. 

It will be properly set up by July 1, and we invite the 
librarians and bibliographers of the nation to make use of it, 
either in person or by correspondence. For the type of 
material available, see our review below on p. 483. 
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CURTAILMENT of the program of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration is resulting in the deposit of much useful his- 
torical material with this Society. The Historical Records 
Survey isin process of transferring valu- 
nino, able files, and the Writers’ Program has 
completed winding up its affairs. 

The work done by the writers under State Supervisor 
John J. Lyons is most important. Their excellent Wisconsin 
Guide should be purchased by everyone interested in the 
past or present of the state. But in the material deposited 
are manuscript guides to Madison, Milwaukee, Mineral 
Point, and Wausau; a history of Kenosha for seventh-grade 
students; translations of R. A. Koss, Milwaukee (1871) 
and Oskar Burkhardt, Der Musikverein von Milwaukee 
(1900) ; indexes to the names in James S. Buck, Pioneer 
History of Milwaukee (1876-86), Frank A. Flower, His- 
tory of Milwaukee (1881), and J. H. A. Lacher, German 
Element in Wisconsin (1925); and nine large file boxes of 
Wisconsin biographies. 

These biographies were part of a proposed Dictionary of 
Wisconsin Biography which the Writers’ Program hoped 
to publish eventually. There are 303 completed biographical 
sketches and 356 sketches in various degrees of completion. 
To take but one sample, let us look at the sketch of Samuel 
M. Brookes, the Milwaukee artist. It covers three and one- 
half pages; every important statement is documented (there 
are a total of twenty-two footnotes); and there is a short 
bibliography which includes Porter Butts, Art in Wisconsin 
(1986), the best single treatment of the subject. A checking 
sheet is included in the folder, showing that each footnote 
has been rigorously examined and verified. These valuable 
sketches will be indexed in the Society’s card catalogue of 
Wisconsin biographies and are available for research at once. 


Writers’ Program 














PUBLIC OPINION IN WISCONSIN 
DURING WORLD WAR I* 


By Karen FA.xk 


HIS is an age of propaganda. Propaganda tries to 

evoke and direct public opinion which is recognized as 

the “aggregate result of individual opinions, now uni- 
form, now conflicting, of the men and women who make up 
society.”* Since the methods used to marshal public senti- 
ment today are similar to those in vogue during the years of 
the First World War, it is enlightening to examine Wis- 
consin opinion in 1917-18. There is a parallel, not only in 
methods but in reactions. Perhaps people today are more 
skeptical and less credulous, but human behavior remains 
more or less constant. 

Wisconsin’s attitude in World War I, to the casual ob- 
server, seemed enigmatical. On the one hand she boasted 
a superb record in providing men and money; on the other, 
she seemed to support militant antiwar leaders. Before at- 
tempting to explain the seeming inconsistency, we must pre- 
sent the picture more clearly. 

“T have come to expect the impossible from Wisconsin,” 
stated Provost Marshal General Crowder in charge of draft 
registration efficiency;? and Ray Stannard Baker, the dis- 
tinguished author, after a tour of inspection of state defense 
organizations, reported: “You have in Wisconsin the best 
organized and the most efficient, the most constructive, and 


*Miss Falk is a native of Stoughton and teaches in the Social Science 
department of North High School in Sheboygan. This article is a condensation 
of a longer study entitled “War Propaganda in Wisconsin, 1917-1918,” submitted 
in 1941 as her master’s essay at the University of Wisconsin. The research was 
done under the direction of Professor John D. Hicks. 

1Edward L. Bernays, Crystallizing Public Opinion (New York, 1923), 61. 

*Chicago Herald and Examiner, May 12, 1918. 
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the most far-seeing state defense league of any of the states 
I have visited.””* 

Wisconsin was the first state to organize a State Council 
of Defense. Less than 2 percent of men of military age in 
Wisconsin failed to respond to the draft as compared with 
8.2 percent in the entire United States. By volunteer enlist- 
ment Wisconsin filled the ranks of her National Guard to 
full war strength of approximately 19,217 men and sent it 
south to Camp McArthur fully equipped at state expense. 
Wisconsin’s volunteer enlistments exceeded those in adjoin- 
ing states by from 4 to 14 percent and provided 31,060 men 
in all branches of service. 

Wisconsin originated meatless and wheatless days, thus 
encouraging food conservation. No labor disturbances or 
strikes occurred in the state after war was declared.* Wis- 
consin responded generously to war drive appeals and vari- 
ous liberty loans, subscribing a grand total of some $364,- 
265,858 for four Liberty Loans, War Savings Stamps, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Red Cross, K.C., Rotary Club and 
Salvation Army aids, the fatherless children of France, and 
the United War Fund Drive. Wisconsin’s per capita war 
contribution for every man, woman, and child in the state 
was $145.70.° 

What is the reverse of the picture? Wisconsin was wide- 
ly considered disloyal and pro-German, called a 58 percent 
American state. Indisputable disloyalty existed in opinion 
pertaining to the conduct of the war. From a certain part 
of the German-born population came a definite protest 


* Forward, June 14, 1917; Madison Wisconsin State Journal, June 12, 1917. 

* Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association, Wisconsin’s Service, May 15, 1918; 
William F. Raney, Wisconsin (New York, 1940), 310-13; I. L. Lenroot, “War 
Loyalty of Wisconsin,” in Forum, June, 1918, 700-701; Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, May 12, 1918. 

*Fred L. Holmes, Wisconsin’s War Record (Madison, Wis., 1919), 106, 109. 
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against war policies,® and the political situation in Wiscon- 
sin was regarded with grave suspicion. 

Robert M. La Follette, Sr., had been reélected to the 
United States Senate in 1916 over his Democratic opponent 
by 116,000 votes,’ a figure which broke all records in the 
state. He was endorsed equally by Scandinavian-Americans, 
German-Americans, farmers, and laborers. In his platform 
he opposed preparedness, advocated strict neutrality, and 
promised to vote against any measure involving the United 
States in the European War.* 

The Socialists showed substantial gains in Wisconsin in 
1917. There were fifteen in the state assembly and two in 
the senate, far more than there had ever been before.’ Victor 
L. Berger, Socialist chief and editor of the Milwaukee 
Leader, stood on a platform violently opposed to war. Ridi- 
culing the cry that this was a war “to make the world safe 
for democracy,” he insisted that the United States entered 
the war to protect the investments of the country’s financial 
interests. But he was returned by the Milwaukee District to 
the House of Representatives in November, 1918, by a plu- 
rality of 5,470 votes.*° 


*Lenroot, “War Loyalty,” 695. 

"Henry A. Huber, War Hysteria, edited by Joseph Schafer (Evansville, 
Wis., 1983). 

* La Follette’s Magazine, February, 1918, 8; February, 1919, 9. 

*Charles Stewart, “Prussianizing Wisconsin,” in Atlantic Monthly, Janu- 
ary, 1919, 100. 

The following figures, for the years 1916 and 1917, from Lenroot, “War 


Loyalty,” 698-99, reveal the Socialist vote in sections in which dissatisfaction was 
evident: 


County 1916 1917 
Brown 271 1,063 
Buffalo 143 990 
Calumet 48 2,738 
Chippewa 118 1,342 
Dodge 179 3,526 
Jefferson 71 1,638 
Manitowoc 425 3,721 
Milwaukee 20,749 84,312 
Ozaukee 46 1,556 
Sheboygan 511 5,363 
Washington 59 2,614 


* Huber, War Hysteria, 60. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION had something to do with Wis- 
consin’s attitude toward the war. Oscar Ameringer, an 
Oklahoma editor who was influential in the Socialist move- 
ment in Milwaukee, no doubt expressed the sentiment of 
some inhabitants of Wisconsin when he wrote: “We in 
America still had one great consolation. Three thousand 
miles of salt water separated the hell over there from God’s 
country. Surely, surely, there was no reason why the U.S.A. 
should get mixed up in the bloody mess on the other side of 
that blessedly deep and wide ocean.”** 

Of more influence was the composition of Wisconsin’s 
population. The total state population, according to the 
1920 census, was 2,632,067. The native-born consisted of 
1,054,694 of native parentage, 736,051 of foreign parentage, 
and 366,065 of mixed parentage. There were 460,128 
foreign-born. This means that actually more than 17 per- 
cent of Wisconsin’s population was of foreign birth, and 
more than 41 percent more was of foreign or mixed parent- 
age. 
Many of the foreign-born inhabitants, who represented 
at least seventeen nationalities, were not naturalized. Many 
had not been exposed to the teachings of Americanism. 'Too 
many lacked the fundamental concepts of democracy. Some 
35-40 percent of the total population was German either by 
birth or extraction. Milwaukee had a foreign-born popula- 
tion of 110,068, of whom 39,771 were from Germany.” 

The motives of Germans for coming to Wisconsin ex- 
plain further the sympathies for Germany during the war. 
Wisconsin in the middle of the last century had been ex- 
tensively advertised in Germany as a place in which, if 
enough Germans immigrated, the press, schools, and courts 


4 Oscar Ameringer, If You Don’t Weaken (New York, 1940), 24. 
™U. 8. Census, 1920, Vol. III: Population, 1118, 1120, 1136. 
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would adopt the German language.** The so-called “Forty- 
eighters,” political refugees, were but few in comparison 
with other German immigrants. The larger groups left the 
Fatherland to escape religious, rather than political, perse- 
cution. Immigration was often arranged and conducted by 
pastors of congregations. Communities grew up around the 
church, the school, and the minister. A perpetuation of Ger- 
man institutions, atmosphere, and language prevailed. Even 
the third generation sometimes spoke and read German. 

These people from north Germany were settled in the 
lake-shore and adjoining counties and formed a solid block 
north of Milwaukee and northwest along the upper Wis- 
consin. They had come from the very heart of Junkerdom 
and were subservient, clannish, and intensely desirous of 
carrying on Old World customs. The Lutheran Church and 
parochial schools helped to hold the people to German tradi- 
tions. German songs, newspapers, and books helped im- 
plant Das Vaterland in the immigrants’ children. Southern 
German immigrants, however, lived in more scattered set- 
tlements and enjoyed greater contact with Americans, as in 
Sauk and Buffalo counties, where the Catholic religion pre- 
vailed.** 

There is no doubt that in a state thus constituted, preju- 
dice against the war was strong. Many, certainly, were 
loyal supporters of the flag; others were in sympathy with 
Germany; a third division, German by birth, marriage, and 
tradition, opposed bitterly the declaration of war by the 
United States.*® 

To appreciate Wisconsin’s attitude toward the war, it is 
necessary also to analyze briefly the political situation. In 


Samuel Hopkins Adams, “Wisconsin Joins the War,” in Everybody’s 
Magazine, 38:28-33, 82-84 (January, 1918). 

“Louise Phelps Kellogg, “The Bennett Law in Wisconsin,” in Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, 2:7-10 (September, 1918). 

4 Adams, “Wisconsin Joins the War,” 31-32. 
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all public affairs, Wisconsin has always been exceedingly 
serious-minded, for the state is made up of a conglomeration 
of the hardest-twisted and most thoughtful nationalities in 
the world; among them are found New England stock, a 
heavy German population, Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, 
Cornish, Welsh, Swiss, and Scots. 

Wisconsin’s most important contribution to the nation 
has been hard-wrought political and educational experimen- 
tation. Carl Schurz, fresh from the German revolution of 
1848, was one of her earliest leaders and a trustee of her 
university. John Bascom, the moral philosopher, when pres- 
ident of that university, trained a whole generation of fear- 
less political athletes, Robert M. La Follette, Sr., among 
them. Professor Ely kindled the light of independent 
thought in hundreds of young minds; and later there were 
President Van Hise, Professor Commons, and other sturdy 
thinkers. 

No representatives at Washington have been more stub- 
bornly independent than those from Wisconsin. The state 
sent the first Socialist to Congress, and Milwaukee elected 
the first Socialist administration in a large city.’® 

In Monroe, Wisconsin, a referendum on the war was 
part of the spring election held on April 3, 1917. County 
Judge J. M. Becker persuaded the city council that it was 
desirable to institute a means of registering sentiment to- 
ward war in the population comprised so largely of native 
Swiss or of Swiss extraction. He and his associates agreed 
to bear the expenses of the test. 

On April 2 the Monroe Evening Times in an editorial 
to the people signed by the Peace Committee, headed by 
Judge Becker, explained the purpose of the vote. William 
Jennings Bryan, Senator La Follette, and college profes- 


*R. S. Baker, “Wisconsin,” American Magazine, 83:37, 59 (February, 1917). 
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sors representing forty-nine institutions of learning in 
America approved of the referendum. The wording of the 
question was: “Under existing conditions, do you favor a 
declaration of war by congress?” The results of the only 
official referendum on war in the United States showed 
Monroe’s opposition. There were 95 votes for and 954 
against the proposition.*’ 

In the strong German city of Sheboygan ballots worded, 
“Shall the United States enter the European War?” and 
printed in both English and German, were distributed to 
the churches. The local vote set for April 1-3 was inter- 
rupted before its completion, but the incomplete result was 
announced as 4,112 noes and 17 ayes. Another unofficial 
referendum in Manitowoc showed 1,460 against and only 
15 voting for war."* 

As soon as Congress declared war on April 6, Monroe 
immediately pledged her loyalty in a huge mass meeting, 
and thousands marched in a loyalty parade, proving that 
the people of the community could exercise the inalienable 
right of Americans to express themselves on any queston 
of national policy and still remain loyal and patriotic citi- 
zens.’° 

La Follette was one of the six in the United States Sen- 
ate to vote against the declaration of war. In the House 
there was an adverse vote of fifty, of whom nine were Wis- 
consin representatives. La Follette continued his independ- 
ent position; he opposed the Selective Service Act but urged 
the conscription of wealth. He insisted upon his constitu- 
tional right to oppose the war and to express himself freely. 


Monroe Evening Times, March 21, April 2, 4, 1917. Permission from the 
city councils of Brodhead, Monticello, and New Glarus to submit a similar 
referendum was to be sought. A copy of the original referendum is owned by 
Miss Emma Becker, daughter of the late Judge Becker. 

18 Adams, “Wisconsin Joins the War,” 31; Monroe Evening Times, April 4, 
1917. 

* Tbid., April 6, 1917. 
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He was, of course, sharply criticized, and in February, 1918, 
400 members of the University of Wisconsin faculty signed 
a “round robin” to “protest against those utterances and 
actions of Senator Robert M. La Follette which have given 
aid to Germany and her allies in the present war.”*° 


THE NEWSPAPER, of course, has always been a most impor- 
tant medium for moulding public opinion. In Wisconsin 
some of the most influential publications were the Milwau- 
kee Leader, the Socialist mouthpiece of Victor Berger; the 
Capital Times, edited at Madison by William T. Evjue and 
founded as a protest against the Wisconsin State Journal 
of that city, which, edited by Richard Lloyd Jones, veered 
toward the conservative side; the Milwaukee Journal, 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for its war reporting activities; 
Forward, the organ of the State Council of Defense; La 
Follette’s Magazine; various German newspapers; and the 
Bulletin of the Committee of Public Information. 

Because it is impossible to divorce the state from the 
national picture in the formulation of public opinion, it is 
necessary to consider the chief agency of propaganda in the 
United States. The Committee of Public Information, which 
penetrated into every nook and corner of every state, was a 
Gargantuan advertising agency, the like of which the coun- 
try had never known. 

Seven days after the declaration of war the secretaries of 
State, War, and Navy wrote President Wilson urging him 
to erect an agency for the publication and dissemination of 
facts about the war, and on April 14 Wilson named the sec- 
retaries themselves to compose the Committee of Public In- 

»* Congressional Record, 65 Congress, 1 session (1917), 226-36; La Follette’s 


Magazine, June, 1917, 1-3; the “round robin” is in the Manuscript Division, Wis- 
consin Historical Library. 
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formation.” It was an extra-legal agency created without 
authority of Congress and supported from the President’s 
special fund. The C.P.I. was different from any war ac- 
tivity in which any country had engaged previously, and 
may be regarded as America’s contribution to the science of 
war.”” 

George Creel, the chairman, was exuberant, imaginative, 
optimistic, flamboyant, and given to over-colored phrase- 
ology. He had been a crusading journalist in Denver and 
Kansas City, had contributed muckraking articles to Every- 
body’s and the New Republic.”* He was smart, resourceful, 
and ingenious, and the C.P.I. soon became the shadow of 
his effervescent personality. 

The chief objectives of the C.P.I. were to sell the war 
aims of the United States—“war to end wars”; “war to 
make the world safe for democracy”; “the United States 
has no ulterior objectives.” Wilson’s words, phrases, and 
speeches provided the chief ammunition for the Creel Com- 
mittee. 

The C.P.I. was organized into two main sections, Do- 
mestic and Foreign, within which were various subdivisions. 
The Domestic Section was concerned with the home front. 
The Division of News was to garner for legitimate demand 
all official news that contained no military secrets. The For- 
eign Language Newspaper Division followed every foreign- 
language paper, translated pamphlets into foreign tongues, 
and provided a translation service for other units of the 
C.P.I. Another division issued the Official Bulletin, daily 
newspaper of the C.P.I. and an unbiased and authorita- 


™ Hereafter the letters “C.P.I.” will be used for the Committee of Public 
Information. 

2 Frederic L. Paxson, America at War (Boston, 1939), 47; Mark Sullivan, 
Our Times (6 vols., New York, 1933), 5:423-24. 

* James R. Mock and Cedric Larson, Words That Won the War (Prince- 
ton, 1939), 53-56; Sullivan, Our Times, 5:424, 
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tive record of congressional resolutions and _ presidential 
declarations, to public officials, newspapers, and semipublic 
agencies. 

The Division of Civic and Educational Codperation, 
more commonly labeled “Popular Pamphleteering,” pre- 
pared 105 different publications with a circulation of 
75,000,000. Pamphlets written in popular style appeared in 
the Red, White and Blue Scries, the War Information 
Series, and the Loyalty Leaflets. Two other important pub- 
lications were the National Service Handbook and the War 
Cyclopedia. In the last few months of the war, a sixteen- 
page semi-monthly called the National School Service was 
said to reach 20,000,000 homes through distribution to school 
children. The Picture Division and Bureau of War Photo- 
graphs opened up the war activities of the nation to the ex- 
ploitation of the camera; the bulk of material was distributed 
at a nominal price among news weeklies, but a motion- 
picture division was organized to stimulate American inter- 
est and morale. Many one-reel pictures as well as stills by 
the thousands, stereoptican slides, and a series of two-reel 
pictures were produced. 

Other divisions of the Domestic Section of the C.P.I. 
administered the Bureau of War Expositions with exhibits 
of war machinery, hand grenades, torpedoes, antiaircraft 
guns, and the like; the Bureau of State Fair Exhibits; Pic- 
torial Publicity, with posters by noted American artists; the 
Bureau of Advertising which put over the Liberty Loans; 
the Four Minute Men which mobilized 75,000 volunteer 
speakers; the Syndicated Features written by leading novel- 
ists, essayists, and short-story writers; Women’s War 
Work; Work with Foreign Born through the foreign lan- 
guage associations; and Labor Publications. 
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The structure of the Domestic Section of the C.P.I. thus 
stood as a huge tree, whose roots stretched into every state 
and every community. The agency embraced practically 
every aspect of daily living. Widespread codperation was 
not enough when the nation’s life was at stake. Nothing less 
than complete solidarity would do. It was a real job to 
change an antimilitaristic democracy into an organized war 
machine. Such work touched the private life of practically 
every man, woman, and child.” 


THE State Counci. oF DEFENSE was the mechanical 
medium for carrying out federal policies. Wisconsin, on 
April 12, 1917, became the first state to organize such a 
council, whose first chairman was Magnus Swenson of 
Madison. The council planned to educate the people in 
regard to the causes of the war and the principles and issues 
involved; to instruct them about methods of functioning 
industrially and technically; and to help ferret out disaffec- 
tion and protect the state from subversive influences. County 
Board chairmen were asked to help establish county coun- 
cils. Then there were smaller councils in cities, towns, and 
industrial centers.**> A State Woman’s Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Mary Morgan, with county, town, 
and ward branches organized 80,000 women into 2,500 units. 

The State Council of Defense accomplished its work 
largely through the committee system. Each state committee 
was represented by similar committees in the county and 
local councils. The State Council had some twenty commit- 
tees, among which were the following: Publicity, Americani- 


“George Creel, How We Advertised America (New York, 1920), 70-72; 
Mock and Larson, Words That Won the War, 4, 68; pamphlets issued by “Popu- 
lar Pamphleteering” are in Document Division, Wisconsin Historical Library. 

* Release for Tuesday P.M., May 1, 1917 (Prepared by State Council of 
Defense for daily papers). The original draft of the bill is now in the Legislative 
Reference Library at Madison. 
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zation, History, Information, Liberty Music, and Speaker’s 
Bureau.” 

The official publication of the State Council of Defense 
was the Forward, issued weekly until December, 1918, and 
thereafter biweekly. The machinery of the state and local 
councils was so organized that it might be employed in- 
stantly to foster food conservation and production, in Lib- 
erty Loan and War Savings Stamp campaigns, and in Red 
Cross and other war drives. 

The sale of Liberty Bonds affords an illustration of the 
efficiency attained by the forces of nation, state, and com- 
munity united through the medium of the State Council of 
Defense. To introduce the Liberty Loan campaign, the 
State Council aided the Federal Reserve banks in organ- 
izing Wisconsin, furnishing publicity and speakers. Between 
800 and 1,000 Four Minute Men, recruited by the C.P.L., 
spoke at practically every theater, moving-picture house, 
and public gathering. 

The campaigns were broadly advertised. Posters were 
distributed to every bank. Movie goers were reminded from 
the silver screen to “Buy a Liberty Loan Bond.” The slo- 
gan, “Your patriotic duty—Buy a liberty loan bond,” was 
stamped in red letters on envelopes of all state departments. 
Postmasters were urged to sell bonds, and used rubber 
stamps bearing Liberty Bond slogans. Information con- 
cerning Liberty Loan Bonds was put up in package libraries 
by the Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin." 

* State Council of Defense, Report, 18-19, 39-40; Wisconsin Blue Book, 
1919, 373; Forward, June 13, 1918; University of Wisconsin Press Bulletin, 
Feb. 27, 1918; Report of Dean of University in Board of Regents, Biennial 


Report, .1916-1918, 212. Both the University of Wisconsin and the University 
Extension Division established courses for Americanization. 

** Speakers could be obtained from C.P.I. Speaker’s Bureau. See Creel, 
How We Advertised America, 149-54; Speaker’s Bureau of State Council of 
Defense; State Council of Defense, Report, 19; University Extension Division 
Speaker's Bureau; Holmes, Wisconsin’s War Record, 87; Wisconsin Blue Book, 
1919, 417; Official Bulletin of C.P.I., 1:1 (May 22, 1917); U. W. Press Builetin, 
June 13, 1917. 
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The First Liberty Loan in Wisconsin was oversub- 
scribed, although the people had not yet really become bond- 
minded. As the Second, Third, and Fourth Loans came 
along, millions of posters and hundreds of thousands of win- 
dow cards designed by the C.P.I. rolled from the presses. 
All-star movies were produced with a stirring appeal to sub- 
scribe.** By the time bonds were issued in the Second Loan, 
county councils of defense were functioning and were well 
equipped to reach individuals. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan campaign was marked by tre- 
mendous efficiency and showmanship. Among the official 
propagandists who toured the state by special train were the 
Blue Jacket Band from the Great Lakes Naval Station, 
a song leader to stimulate mass singing, and vigorous speak- 
ers.” Full- and double-page bond ads bordered in stars 
and stripes appeared in state newspapers.*° A spectacular 
exhibition train was sent into many parts of the state, dis- 
playing ten-inch shells, fourteen-inch guns, poisoned barb 
wire entanglements from the battlefields of France, and 
other objects.** 

The tide of patriotic forces thus far had been more or 
less impersonal in its driving effort. But one of the chief 
purposes of the State Council of Defense was to protect the 
state and nation from subversive activity. If the Liberty 
Loan sagged in a town, a trusted local man was interviewed, 
and the causes analyzed. A person who decried war and 
bonds was summoned, sometimes to Madison, for an im- 
pressive interview. 

* Rutherford B. Pixley, Wisconsin in the World War (Milwaukee, 1919), 
330; Official Bulletin, 1:2 (Sept. 5, 1918); Forward, Oct. 4, 1917. 

* Among the speakers were Daniel H. Grady of Portage and Justice M. B. 
Rosenberry of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 

* Space for these ads was contributed by the papers themselves, by cor- 


porations, factories, labor unions, and individuals. 
™ Madison Capital Times, Sept. 16, 19, 1918; Forward, Oct. 3, 1918. 
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Liberty Loan drives were planned to the smallest detail. 
Each state was given a quota and, in turn, assigned quotas 
to counties. The county set individual quotas. Every com- 
munity used pressure to bring men to subscribe. Towns were 
urged to post the Honor Roll in a conspicuous spot. An 
“over-the-top-flag” waving over the courthouse was a com- 
munity goal. 

Sometimes high-handed methods were used by county or 
local councils. If a person refused to purchase his assigned 
allotment, he was branded a “slacker” or as “disloyal.” 
“Huns,” “baby-killers,’ “Kaiser lovers,” and “alien ene- 
mies” were socially ostracized in many communities. Diffi- 
cult situations arose where local solicitors had not carefully 
investigated the facts and accused individuals of pro- 
Germanism for failure to respond quickly. Farmers who 
refused to subscribe their quotas were handed a legal looking 
summons bearing the name of the Treasury Department and 
notified to appear at a certain place at a certain time, there 
to subscribe in full or show cause for delinquency and ob- 
struction to war finance.*? 

Patriots, manufacturers, and businessmen from Milwau- 
kee were anxious that the city go “over the top” in all war 
drives. Milwaukee was tender of her reputation as a Social- 
ist center and determined to maintain her patriotic honor. 
In Milwaukee County if a farmer argued about his assessed 
quota, his property might be posted with a big yellow 
placard reading: “The occupant of these premises has re- 


fused to take his just share of Liberty Bonds. Do Not Re- 
move.’’** 


* Charles D. Stewart, “Prussianizing Wisconsin,” 99-105; Ameringer, If You 
Don’t Weaken, 329; Creel, How We Advertised America, 180. Stewart himself 
received one of the summonses described but did not appear at the courthouse, 
and nothing further was done. 

* Stewart, “Prussianizing Wisconsin,” 99, 102-8. 
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The case of a resident of Evansville is one that shows 
how unjustifiably propaganda sometimes works. Some 
people felt that a woman there had not done her share in 
subscribing to Liberty Bonds, although the record showed 
she had purchased liberally and was doing Red Cross work. 
On November 11, 1918, she was taken from her home, placed 
in a lion cage salvaged from a junk dealer, and hauled 
around the city square.** 

People who resented these methods often would not sup- 
port a political party which they thought condoned them. 
Many voted Socialist, not as a pro-German vote, but as a 
pro-American protest.*° Despite some infringements of 
American rights by vicious individuals or communities, the 
Liberty Bond campaigns show clearly that the State Coun- 
cil of Defense marshaled its committees and county and local 
units into codperative unity. The national agencies played 
their vital réles, but the State Council of Defense was the 
central and highly efficient motivating force behind all war 
activities. 


THERE WERE, however, other organizations influencing Wis- 
consin opinion. One of the earliest was the Wisconsin De- 
fense League formed just before the declaration of war. 
The league aimed to help the government carry out its re- 
cruiting program. It reached practically every voting pre- 
cinct in the state, and organized county defense leagues. 
Loyalty mass meetings were initiated in every corner of the 
state. The league went out of existence with the creation 
of the Wisconsin Loyalty Legion. This organization held 
its first regular meeting, attended by more than 1,000 dele- 
gates, on March 22, 1918, in Milwaukee. It wished to diffuse 
a sturdy practical loyalty based on appreciation of Ameri- 


“Huber, War Hysteria, 40-42. 
* Stewart, “Prussianizing Wisconsin,” 105. 
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can opportunities, and for this purpose honeycombed the 
state with local chapters. These units secured signatures to 
the “Loyalty Petition,” which was presented to Congress.*® 

The legion was in touch with various departments of the 
national government and became the right-arm distributing 
agency of the C.P.I. The magnitude of the organization was 
revealed by its mail, which was carried to the post office by 
the dray load. Literature was sent to schools, banks, and 
hotels throughout the state. Several hundred Four Minute 
Men were enlisted who delivered more than 1,000 public 
addresses over a four-month period. Speakers appeared in 
factories where they gave thirty-minute talks; the pulpit be- 
came part of the propaganda machine, and from there the 
patriotic word was taken to the men in lumber camps, cheese 
factories, and lodge meetings.*” 

The Loyalty Legion, though non-partisan, was deter- 
mined to defeat half-hearted or disloyal candidates for office. 
It sought to prevent meetings of alleged disloyal groups. At 
Theresa, for example, 600 members from a dozen or more 
surrounding communities flocked to the village and pre- 
vented Emil Seidel, Socialist ex-mayor of Milwaukee, from 
holding a pro-German meeting.*®* The legion made itself 
heard, not always in a conservative voice; it rallied patriotic 
opinion in many but roused stubborn opposition in others. 

The Peoples’ Council of America, in its peace-minded 
aggressiveness, furnished a startling contrast to the Wis- 
consin Loyalty Legion. The names of Louis Lochner, Mor- 
ris Hillquist, David Starr Jordan, Jane Addams, Norman 


* Wisconsin Defense League (Pamphlet issued by the league, n.d., n.p.), 
8, 5-6; Milwaukee Journal, March 23, 1918; George F. Kull, “Wisconsin Loyalty 
Legion,” in Wisconsin Blue Book, 1919, 415-46; Wisconsin Loyalty Legion, 
Instructions for Local Organizations, 1-2. 

* Kull, “Wisconsin Loyalty Legion,” 416; Wisconsin Loyalty Legion 
(Pamphlet containing the secretary of state’s Report, March 23, 1918), 6, 9. 

* Tbid., 9-10. 
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Thomas, and Max Eastman reveal the nature of this organi- 
zation. The Peoples’ Council demanded for the nation a 
negotiated peace, a statement of war aims, the constitutional 
right of free speech and press, maintenance of labor stand- 
ards, elimination of war profits, taxation of wealth to pay 
for the war, and a referendum on the question of war and 
peace. Huge advertisements appealing for donations of 
dollars to the cause of peace appeared in La Follette’s 
Magazine.*° 

The State Council of Defense warned citizens of Wis- 
consin against belonging to the Peoples’ Council. It was 
driven from an attempted meeting at Hudson and by an 
executive order of Governor Philipp was forced to ignore 
Milwaukee. By late fall of 1917 the flood of war news, 
speaking rallies, and appeals for war loans and funds had 
so aroused the people that there was little room for pacifist 
agitation.*° 

The Peoples’ Council was also violently opposed by the 
National Security League, which did all in its power to pro- 
hibit what it termed the council’s seditious undermining 
influence. The league had been formed before war was de- 
clared to arouse public sentiment throughout the country in 
order to secure preparedness legislation by Congress. State 
units were organized for an intensive campaign against an- 
archy and bolshevism; each state director was assisted by 
directors in the several counties. Meetings to educate the 
public were held far and wide, and speakers of national 
prominence, such as Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, and 
William Howard Taft, appeared. Classes were conducted 
in patriotism; thousands of patriotic pamphlets were circu- 


*® New York Times, June 27, 1917; La Follette’s Magazine, June, 1917, 67. 

“” Forward, Sept. 20, 1917; Ora A. Hilton, Control of Public Opinion in the 
United States during the World War, p. 152, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, dated 
1929, in the library of the University of Wisconsin. 
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lated throughout the country. Possibly most widely distrib- 
uted was T'he Handbook of the War for Public Speakers, 
furnished to speakers, colleges, universities, state councils of 
defense, and other agencies.** 

In April, 1918, an incident occurred on the campus of 
the University of Wisconsin which aroused the National 
Security League. It had organized a preparedness parade 
and a loyalty mass meeting. The chief speaker was Pro- 
fessor Robert M. McElroy of the department of History at 
Princeton University. The parade was held in a drizzling 
rain. The University Regiment carried guns, and during the 
speeches the boys were compelled to stand. They were wet, 
restless, and tired, and the speech was long. Professor 
McElroy, becoming irritated, leaned forward and deliber- 
ately insulted them, saying: “Do you young men know what 
I think of your conduct. ..? I think you’re a bunch of damn 
traitors!” There were no protests, just a few snickers. A bit 
jater the speaker added, not loud enough to be heard gen- 
erally: “I have often wondered how I should feel if I knew 
that I was speaking to an audience in which there were some 
traitors, and by God, I believe I am doing it now.” 

McElroy later gave an interview to the New York T'rib- 
une, in which he was quoted as saying that while reading 
extracts from Wilson’s speeches at the University of Wis- 
consin there was snapping of triggers, rattling of muskets, 
shuffling of feet, and finally hisses.** 

The McElroy affair tended to divide the people. Wis- 
consin made a vehement defense of her patriotism and her 
university. Governor Philipp denounced the criticism hurled 

“ National Security League, 65 Congress, 3 session, Special Committee of 
the House of Representatives Hearings (1919), 389, 392, 1133; Madison Capital 
Times, June 26, 1919. 


“New York Tribune, April 17, 1918; U.W. Press Bulletin, June 12, 1918; 
Hilton, Public Opinion, 121-22; Madison Capital Times, Sept. 27, 29, 1918. 
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at the state from outside sources and cited figures to show 
how the state and university were doing their part. Chief 
Justice J. B. Winslow of the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
demanded “that the gratuitous and baseless insults which 
have been heaped upon the people of the state and their 
great university cease.” The university faculty adopted 
a resolution denying McElroy’s accusations.** 

The National Security League tried to direct public 
opinion in Wisconsin in the summer of 1918 when it com- 
posed a set of specifications for “loyal” congressmen, and 
conducted a nation-wide campaign. The specifications were 
in the form of a chart showing how members had voted on 
certain war measures. The purpose was to insure that only 
those who had voted “right” should be elected. The league 
maintained that Wisconsin was 70 percent below par in its 
loyalty. Many people in Wisconsin resented taking ad- 
monitions from New York City and feared the influence of 
“Big Business” upon the league.** 


DESPITE THE CRITICISMS heaped on Wisconsin for her inde- 
pendence in discussing freely the issues of the war, there can 
be no doubt that she did more than her part in winning the 
conflict. A study of her war psychology clearly reveals the 
wisdom of Professor Paxson’s statement: “The behavior of 
the United States in its war years, 1917-1918, should be a 
reminder to Americans and a warning to the world that 
when emotion whittles the minority down to nearly nothing 
and makes citizens agree among themselves, even a de- 


mocracy may act with speed, directness, efficiency, and 
weight.”*® 


*“U.W. Press Bulletin, April 24, 1918. 

“National Security League Hearings, 1806; Hilton, Public Opinion, 128; 
Madison Capital Times, Oct. 3, 1918. 

“Paxson, America at War, 47. 





FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER, HISTORIAN* 
By Avery CRAVEN 


N 1904, eleven years after the presentation of his essay 
on “The Significance of the Frontier in American His- 
tory,” Frederick Jackson Turner wrote: 


The American physical map may be regarded as a map of potential 
nations and empires, each to be conquered and colonized, each to rise 
through stages of development, each to achieve a certain social and in- 
dustrial unity, each to possess certain fundamental assumptions, certain 
psychological traits, and each to interact with the others, and in com- 
bination to form that United States, the explanation of the development 
of which is the task of the historian.! 


In these words Professor Turner stated his conception 
of the full scope and character of American history and out- 
lined the task which he and other historians of the United 
States should try to perform. Obviously he was speaking of 
the map before settlement had begun and was asking What? 


and How? and Why? of every change in the transformation 
of its simplicity into the complexity of his own day. It was 
a large order. It would require the historian to become 
again geographer, anthropologist, sociologist, psychologist, 
economist, and political scientist. It would demand that he 
make sure of the trees and then survey the forest. 


*This paper was read at a joint session of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Chicago on Decem- 
ber 830, 1941. The program was devoted to Frederick Jackson Turner and the 
“frontier hypothesis” which he advanced. Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the 
Graduate School at the University of Minnesota, presided, and Professor Craven 
and Dr. George W. Pierson of Yale presented papers. Since Turner’s chief work 
was done while he was teaching at the University of Wisconsin, this Magazine 
is especially happy to present Professor Craven’s paper with this number and 
Dr. Pierson’s in an early issue. 

Professor Craven teaches American history at the University of Chicago. 
He was a student of Professor Turner’s at Harvard University and later associ- 
ated with him at the Huntington Library. Professor Craven has made many 
contributions to the literature of American history. His latest book is The 
Coming of the Civil War (1942). 

1“Problems in American History,” in The Significance of Sections in 
American History (New York, 1982), 8-9. 
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This conception of the American historian’s task is all- 
important in any appraisal of Frederick Jackson Turner 
_and his work. It determined the form, the character, and 
even the quantity of what he wrote. It was his idea of the 
job to be done and his formula for doing it. His essays elab- 
orate its phases, and his larger works are drawn according 
to its specifications. Only through a clear understanding of 
its full import can we judge what Turner was trying to do 
and how well he succeeded. 

The first thing to be noticed about this conception is its 
astonishing breadth and its all-inclusive character. It begins 
by requiring a knowledge of the several raw and varied geo- 
graphic areas which served as environments and foundations 
for settlements made by different groups of people with dif- 
fering social-economic-political habits and institutions. It 
then asks for a thorough understanding of the processes and 
stages by which societies, more or less simplified by expan- 
sion, again achieved a “certain social and industrial unity” 
in these environments which provided different kinds of cli- 
mate, resources, and topography, and which were alike only 
in the fact that they were raw and unconquered. This would 
entail, of course, a careful study of the interplay of cultures 
and environments, and an equally careful analysis of social- 
economic evolution. It suggests, at least, a comparison of 
area with area, and most certainly demands the ability to 
grasp the threads of unity which tie simple frontier begin- 
nings to the complex maturity achieved in varying degrees 
in the historian’s own day. It then asks for a clear under- 
standing of the “fundamental assumptions” which each sec- 
tion or province ultimately made—meaning, I presume, its 
political, social, and economic philosophies and ideologies. 
This would, in turn, require some inquiry into the character- 
istics, the thinking, and the outlook of individual Americans 
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in each section, perhaps even an effort to point out common 
American traits and values. 

With this much accomplished, the historian would then 
be ready to face his real task—that of tracing the ways in 
which the sections, “potential nations and empires,” inter- 
acted to each other and developed in the course of some three 
centuries into a single nation possessed of a national econ- 
omy and culture and capable of playing its part in world 
affairs. 

The second thing about the Turner formula is the idea 
of unity in the whole American story. His was an organic 
conception. He did not break American history into periods 
or treat its various expressions as separate themes. He 
viewed it all as a progressive development in which frontier 
simplicity, accepted anew to a degree with each advance, 
gave way by stages to mature complexity and in which the 
sections so formed adjusted themselves to the necessities of 
national life largely through political agencies. The story 
had unity even though it was one of constant change, and 
the course of development was orderly enough to suggest 
“a huge page in the history of society.” 

The same was true of the different phases of develop- 
ment. Diverse economic, social, and intellectual elements 
were ever present in such a process, but they did not repre- 
sent separate strands. Instead they formed a single living, 
moving stream of forces, shaped and routed by the banks of 
physical environment but perfectly capable of bursting those 
banks and finding new courses on new levels. Movement 
from place to place, growth from stage to stage, adjustment 
from environment to environment, and ultimate adaptation 
to national necessities were experiences common enough to 
all things American to leave something of a common impress 


*The Frontier in American History (New York, 1921), 11. 
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upon them, to give a native flavor to men and habits and 
institutions. To understand the final American expression 
in any line required a thorough knowledge of all the differ- 
ing forces and factors which worked together to shape and 
condition its development from early to late, from East to 
West. 

It is needless to say that a historian with such a concep- 
tion of his task as this did not produce many volumes and 
that what he wrote was not the old-fashioned narrative of 
events strung along in chronological order. Turner could 
not make clear why things were as they were nor reveal the 
complexity of forces back of them by such methods. He had 
to investigate an enormous number of subjects, compile end- 
less maps and charts, before he could write a single para- 
graph of the kind of history he wrote, for he could use only 
those things which symbolized the whole and which indicated 
general drifts. He was not concerned with facts for their 
own sake; he was interested only in their meaning, in the 
light which they shed on the larger social evolution. He had 
to know all about a given situation before he knew what it 
meant, but having found out, that situation took its place in 
the larger movement of events; it had importance only as 
part of that which was permanent. Thus after long and 
thorough investigation Turner usually ended up with only 
a few suggestive paragraphs, a few generalized descriptions 
of the sections, and a brief synthesis of social evolution in 
them. But these paragraphs were freighted with ideas which 
illuminated nearly every phase of that transformation of a 
map of potential nations and empires into the reality of a 
United States.* 

Turner began his efforts to explain the development of 
the United States by assuming that its history up until his 


*Carl Becker, “Frederick Jackson Turner,” in Howard Odum, ed., 4Ameri- 
can Masters of Social Science (New York, 1927), 273-318. 
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own day was, in large degree, the history of western coloni- 
zation. Its central theme was the steady movement of men 
and institutions into raw geographic areas, their adjustment 
to environments and environments to them in the develop- 
ment of complex city and national life out of primitive 
social-economic beginnings. “The peculiarity of American 
institutions,” says Turner, “is the fact that they have been 
compelled to adapt themselves to the changes of an expand- 
ing people.” This recurring “adaptation to changes” was, 
to his thinking, the significant thing. By it something new 
in flavor and sometimes form was added to men and institu- 
tions. Repeated over and over again in crossing the conti- 
nent, it became a great force or influence, a process by which 
things old and environments new turned out the American 
patterns.* 

Turner used the term “frontier” as men of his day used 
it to refer to any border country where men were few and 
nature dominated and where the first crude steps were being 
taken to reverse that situation. In America the border was 
both a place or line and a social-economic stage or state of 
development. The ideas were inseparable and covered by a 
single term. And since the whole situation was in motion, 
the line and the stage of society advancing together but 
leaving a maturing society where they had been, the process 
itself as part of general American experience became a his- 
torical factor which could be discussed without confusion 
under such a title as “The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History.” When one deals with “significance,” 
“flavors,” “dominant forces,” etc., terms need to be “elastic,” 
and “sharp definition,” as Turner remarked, is not neces- 
sary.° 


* Frontier in American History, 2-3. 
* Tbid., 3, 126, 206. 
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Then having suggested an approach to American his- 
tory, Turner viewed the various frontiers and ex-frontiers 
as sections and sought to interpret the national story in 
terms of sectional adjustment. Each section, he noted, had 
its peculiar interests and its own approach to national prob- 
lems. Each produced its own spokesmen; each demanded of 
the central government the kind of legislation that would 
best serve its peculiar needs. The larger fact of age and 
youth in sections and of continuing frontier expansion made 
possible the combination of section with section on the basis 
of sacrificing lesser interests for advantages in major ones. 
Leaders anxious for national success constantly faced the 
problem of holding their own section and, at the same time, 
winning support in other sections. The conflicts and com- 
promises which characterized the national political life 
throughout its course was thus explained.°® 

The so-called “Middle Period” of American history to 
which Professor Turner gave his main attention was espe- 
cially marked by conflict and adjustment of sections. That 
was why it attracted him. Expansion kept the questions of 
land and finances, markets and ways to market ever in the 
foreground. The struggle for institutional dominance in new 
geographic areas sharpened the conflict over every sectional 
issue presented. The problem was bluntly one of testing the 
capacity of American political institutions and practices to 
expand and contract fast enough to fit both sectional and 
national requirements without breaking. Could a written 
constitution and the party system supply enough central 
efficiency without going to pieces in the face of sectional 
demands? Did the growth of nationalism require the loss of 
local democracy? Was loyalty to party strong enough to 


*This idea is developed in the essay, “The Significance of the Section in 
American History,” in Sections in American History, 22-51. 
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overcome loyalty to section? These were the questions which 
the Turner approach raised and to which he gave his atten- 
tion in the two formal volumes of history which he wrote." 
But Turner did not stop here. He saw that the whole 
trend in American life was toward greater complexity and 
ultimate maturity in social-economic affairs. The frontier 
came at last to an end even though sectionalism persisted. 
Somewhere along the line the older regions came of age. 
Their viewpoint became more national; industry dominated 
within their borders; urban populations gained the ascend- 
ancy; ties with Europe strengthened. The American Civil 
War definitely marked the triumph of industrial and finance 
capitalism over agriculture and produced the dominance of 
the East as a region in economic affairs. The farmers of the 
South and West were gradually reduced to something re- 
sembling a colonial status; free lands disappeared; expan- 
sion dwindled. A complex, interdependent society existed 
widely over areas that were once primitive and simple. 
Turner viewed these changes as marking the end of an 
era in American history. Something had passed. The West 
and East were becoming more alike, and America was ap- 
proaching the European patterns. Class interests now 
tended to take the place of sectional interests; class blocs 
arose to influence legislation. Yet regional differences due 
to past experiences still persisted, and sectional conscious- 
ness remained. Individual and group traits and assumptions 
developed under frontier conditions still characterized the 
actions and thinking of the people. In fact the persistence 
of old values in a new social-economic order presented one 
of the major difficulties of the new day. The American mind, 


"The Rise of the New West (New York, 1906); The United States, 1830- 
1850 (New York, 1935). R. G. Wellington, one of Turner’s students, develops 


this theme exceptionally well in his Political and Sectional Influence of the 
Public Lands (Cambridge, Mass., 1914). 
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if we may use that term to describe assumptions and traits, 
had been conditioned by common experiences on frontiers 
and on Western farms and by the uncommon experiences in 
the evolving and conflicting sections. In the new national 
and international, urban-industrial, frontierless era the 
rugged individualism, the lawlessness, the wastefulness, and 
the isolationist-provincialism of earlier days produced only 
confusion and stumbling. The traditional emphasis on lib- 
erty when turned to industry and finance made for economic 
inequalities which threatened the whole democratic struc- 
ture. Unless the American could slough off much that past 
experiences had ingrained into his thinking, serious difficul- 
ties lay ahead. Yet in the ability of the American people to 
preserve sectional values and at the same time achieve na- 
tional efficiency through national political parties, Turner 
saw the hope of unity among the nations of the earth. His 
Western optimism led him to believe that we would solve 
our national problems and would lead the world to demo- 
cratic sanity. Most of his fellows thought the same way.*® 
Toward the writing of this American story in detail 
Turner himself made some contributions. On the frontiers 
and on the mature United States he wrote only essays and 
articles, but on the sections and their interplay he wrote 
essays and two full volumes. In actual quantity the contri- 
bution is surprisingly small, but in influence on others and 
on the writing and rewriting of American history it is un- 
matched. In this fact lies the first thing to be pointed out in 
any appraisal of Frederick Jackson Turner as a historian. 
He was first and always a great teacher both in the class- 
room and in his writing—a great teacher because he could 
both stimulate and suggest. Like those of whom he wrote he 
was fundamentally an explorer. His was the task to open 


* See essay on “Social Forces in American History,” in Frontier in Ameri- 
can History, 311-34. 
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lands which others might possess. This was the purpose 
behind the first great essay on the significance of the fron- 
tier. In his own words it aimed “simply to call attention to 
the frontier as a fertile field for investigation and to suggest 
some of the problems which arise in connection with it.” He 
was not trying to give a complete and all-inclusive hypothe- 
sis for the interpretation of all American history or of all 
frontiers everywhere; he was trying to call attention to a 
neglected phase of American history, to point out a back- 
door approach to a subject which his contemporaries insisted 
on entering always by the well-known and well-understood 
front door of European germs in American soil. He was 
trying, he told me only a few weeks before his death, to lay 
the foundations for an understanding of the sections created 
by westward expansion and their interaction with each other 
in forming the United States.® 

To reduce this first frontier essay to a hidebound thesis 
separate from the rest of Turner’s work; to denounce it for 
its lack of exactness and its tendency to generalize; to criti- 
cize it because it does not contain everything which might 
conceivably be included in a complete formula for the writ- 
ing of American history is to miss its whole purpose and 
value. This was but a starting point, an approach. The end 
sought was research, not dictation. If certain suggestions 
were offered as to the things which such an approach might 
yield, they were not offered in any dogmatic spirit. Turner 
never dictated findings. “If Turner ever taught anyone 
anything,” says Carl Becker, “it was to examine the sources 
and reach his own conclusions.’”*° 


* Avery Craven, “Frederick Jackson Turner,” in W. T. Hutchinson, ed., 
Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American Historiography (Chicago, 1937), 
252-70. 

* Letter to Avery Craven, Dec. 1, 1941. Referring to his essay on Turner 
in American Masters of Social Science, Becker says: “I should not now have 
any reason for revising that article if I were asked to discuss his ideas.” 
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As stimulation and suggestion this essay on the frontier 
stands as a veritable landmark in American historiography. 
As an approach it opens new doors; for persons with imagi- 
nation it offers sound and profitable leads. Viewed as a cold, 
exact statement of immutable fact the essay has little mean- 
ing. Considered as a literal, isolated thesis it does not re- 
quire even ordinary critical skill to reduce the whole thing to 
absurdity and to prove that Turner was a very weak-minded 
amateur. Turner says that the frontier bred both idealism 
and materialism, nationalism and sectionalism, individual- 
ism and codperation, innovation and conservatism. Any fool 
can see that these are opposites. Turner talked of the fron-. 
tier as a place, a line, a region of sparse population, a state 
of mind, a process, even a flavor. It does not require a Ph.D. 
to detect the lack of exactness in this and to discover the 
befuddled brain behind it. Turner spoke of democracy as 
coming out of the wilderness. Only the most provincial 
Westerner, entirely unacquainted with the opportunities 
which the Industrial Revolution brought in every new town 
and enterprise, could make such claims. Any fluid society 
is a democratic society. Only the blind partisan could find 
more of opportunity in free land than in free industry. 

Stated in this extreme fashion the problem of evaluating 
Turner’s work is a very simple one. Either we must con- 
clude that he did not have the critical ability of a well-trained 
modern graduate student or that he knew what he was doing 
and assumed that his readers would also know. That he did 
not see fit to alter his first statements after twenty-seven 
years of training students as critical as Carl Becker, Homer 
Hockett, George M. Stephenson, and Thomas Abernethy 
would seem evidence enough that he was talking about some- 
thing which lay beyond the half-truths and contradictions 
which seem so apparent on the surface. Furthermore, the 
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fact that critics always find it necessary first to build up 
to detect the lack of exactness in this and to discover the 
their own Turner frontier thesis from a few scattered and 
very general statements and to interpret it before they can 
criticize, would certainly suggest the fairness of an effort in 
the other direction which assumes his intelligence to begin 
with and then tries to make sense, not foolishness, out of his 
words.”* 

There was something of the poet and much of the phi- 
losopher about Turner. He had the ability to see deep into 
the meaning of things and the power to catch the universals. 
This did not weaken his capacity for scientific research nor 
lessen his interest in details, but it did cause him to emphasize 
trends and flavors, to attempt to deal with intangibles, to 
sweep over minor things in the effort to get at the larger 
truths. This method has its dangers if history is to be viewed 
as a pure science and not as a mixture of science and art. 
But if we remember that Turner’s studies of the frontier 
sought to explain how each of the potential nations and 
empires on the American physical map rose through stages 
of development to achieve social and industrial unity and 
acquire certain fundamental assumptions and psychological 
traits, then we will not be greatly disturbed by a few things 
overemphasized and a few others overlooked. Back of all 
effort to catch significance and to reveal the American past 
as a “huge page in the history of society” we will find a very 
simple and a very sound conception of American develop- 
ment. We will find even more. We will discover that the 
real significance of the frontier, whether we view it as a geo- 
graphic fact or an abstract process, was that it created sec- 
tions, old ones and new ones, Northern ones and Southern 
ones, Middle Western ones and Far Western ones, the inter- 


4 See the way this is done by G. W. Pierson, in Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History, 64:449 ff. (October, 1940). 
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action of which and the combination of which to form the 
United States make up its history. 

Even the most casual examination of Turner’s own writ- 
ing shows the correctness of this position. Nowhere did he 
work out the full and complete story of the first interactions 
of a definite group of pioneers and a new environment. His 
total effort along this line produced three brief essays: the 
first dealing with the official frontier of Massachusetts Bay; 
the second with the Old West, composed of the back country 
of the Thirteen Colonies; and the third with the Middle 
West.’* Even these essays were but preliminary surveys. 
As he said of one of them: “The present paper is rather a 
reconnaissance than a conquest of the field, a program for 
study . .. rather than an exposition of it.”** Yet they do 
show where Turner placed his emphasis and what use he 
made of the so-called “frontier thesis” in writing history. 

For our purposes let us analyze the essay on the Old 
West. First we should notice that it deals with a region, not 
with colonies or states. It brings out the significance of the 
geographic province in American history and calls attention 
to the distortions produced by studying a section according 
to political lines. It emphasizes physical environments— 
topography and resources especially—and lays heavy stress 
on the peculiar values, habits, and institutions of the dif- 
fering groups and nationalities entering these environments. 
Turner understood that the basic features of any West- 
ern society were the result of the materials brought in and 
that they differed from each other fundamentally on that 
basis. The frontier or West only altered the New England, 
or German, or Upland-Southern settlers and settlements 
by subtle shifts in flavors which he described by such vague 


2 “The First Official Frontier of the Massachusetts Bay,” in Frontier in 
American History, 39-66; “The Old West,” ibid., 67-125; “The Middle West,” 
ibid., 126-56. 

9 Tbid., 69-70. 
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terms as “individualism,” “democracy,” “toughness of 
fiber,” etc. These flavors were not imparted equally, for the 
stubborn German resisted most of them, and the compact 
New England settlements kept to their “steady habits” to 
a discouraging degree. But problems in the West and re- 
actions to them were similar, and soon enough change was 
effected in most geographic areas to permit divergent groups 
to work together and ultimately to achieve a sectional in- 
terest and outlook. On the question of changes made by 
migration to the Old West, Turner notes the shift in the 
New England system of land distribution from groups to 
speculators and the corresponding weakening of church and 
town control over individuals. He makes much of the indi- 
vidualism and love of self-government shown by the Ver- 
mont “Green Mountain Boys.” He notes, with some em- 
phasis, the failure of the aristocratic planters to monopolize 
the lands of the back-country South. But there is much 
more, in the main narrative, of pointing out differences be- 
tween the compact New England settlements, where “Puri- 
tan ideals in education, morals and religion” persisted, and 
the coarser, more varied and individualistic advance into the 
Piedmont South, than there is of insistence on frontier like- 
nesses.** There is not much that takes us back to Turner’s 
first essay on the significance of the frontier until he turns 
to a summary of the “consequences of the formation of the 
Old West.” Here he calls the region a “fighting frontier” 
receiving the brunt of French and Indian attack, “a demo- 
cratic self-sufficing, primitive agricultural society, in which 
individualism was more pronounced than the community life 
of the lowlands.” 

In explanation of these statements Turner merely says: 
“The indented servant and the slave were not a normal part 


* Tbid., 69-106. 
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of its labor system. It was engaged in grain and cattle rais- 
ing, not in producing staples.” It augmented its scanty 
supply of specie by the sale of produce, secured schools and 
churches with difficulty, and raised the issue of nativism be- 
cause of the presence of numerous Germans and Scotch- 
Irish.** 

With these brief comments on individual and personal 
traits out of the way in about two pages, Turner quickly 
turns to the consideration of this geographic province as a 
section in codperation and conflict with the older sections 
along the coast. This was evidently what he considered im- 
portant and the thing which he had most in mind. The Old 
West stimulated the home market, and the internal trade 
which it brought lessened colonial dependence on Europe 
und created a truly national economy. Coastal cities grew 
as peltries and grain, butter and bacon and lard, household 
manufactures and dried fruits found their way toward the 
coast. A new interest in internal improvements, and per- 
chance, a desire to better home markets appeared as political 
issues. To these was soon added the land question when the 
squatters of Pennsylvania and the Carolinas urged preémp- 
tion and the notion of natural rights to land as against the 
large grants to companies and favored individuals, Turner 
described the antagonisms which developed between the 
property-holding class of the coast and the debtor class of 
the interior: contests over defective or unjust local govern- 
ment in the administration of taxes, fees, lands, and the 
courts; conflicts over the apportionment in legislatures, over 
the separation of church and state, and later, over slavery, 
internal improvements, and party politics in general. He 
found these clashes to be intimately connected with the poli- 
tical philosophy of the Revolution and with the general 


** Tbid., 107-9. 
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development of American democracy. “In nearly every 
colony prior to the Revolution,” he says, “struggles had been 
in progress between the party of privilege, chiefly the East- 
ern men of property allied with the English authorities, and 
the democratic classes, strongest in the West and the cities.” 
In the Revolution itself, Western sectional attitudes con- 
tributed to religious liberty and the “secular state with free 
churches,” to the opposition to slavery, to more liberal land 
laws, cheap money and stay laws, and a general pressure for 
larger self-government. “The democratic aspect of the new 
constitutions,” he insists, “was influenced by the frontier as 
well as by the prevalent Revolutionary philosophy.”*® 

If I have read this essay correctly, the significant point is 
that westward movements are worthy of historical interest 
primarily because they produce sections which differ from 
each other and from the older sections from which they 
spring; that the problems of adjustment between antago- 
nistic sections through politics is the key to American his- 
tory; that change is the significant thing about frontiers and 
not a certain fixed set of changes. 

Turner’s other essays and his two major works prove 
the same point. His interest was in the section, and his fron- 
tier studies were preliminary to his effort to understand the 
interaction of the sections in national life. The segregation 
and elaboration of a so-called “frontier hypothesis” find no 
justification in his own writings. In neither of his two books 
does it appear as a framework or as a central theme. They 
are careful detailed studies in which all forces are well bal- 
anced and in which no section of the nation receives more 
than its share of attention. I venture to assert that The Rise 
of the New West will retain its place as a sound, scholarly 
production by the best modern tests long after most of the 


** Tbid., 110-25. 
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volumes in the American Nation series have lost their stand- 
ing and their place on select library shelves. And it will do 
so because of its firm grip on the fundamental forces which 
were at work in shaping the nation’s course in its period. 
His The United States, 1830-1850 is fragmentary and per- 
haps never should have been published.‘ But again I am 
certain that its understanding of the processes of social evo- 
lution and its handling of intersectional conflict, combina- 
tion, and compromise are sound and suggestive. In no other 
work of its scope are the larger trends within the different 
sections—economic, social, intellectual, and _political—so 
well interwoven and so clearly interrelated. Nowhere else 
on so broad a canvas has the interplay of sectional interest 
and national legislation for the period 1830-44 been so clear- 
ly set forth. The work is objective according to the best 
standards; the word “frontier” appears in the index but 
three times. As an effort to understand the interaction of 
section with section and to interpret American history in 
terms of their combination to form a nation this fragmentary 
work makes a brilliant start. 

Are there then no weaknesses in the works of Frederick 
Jackson Turner? Yes, plenty of them as there are in the 
works of all historians. Without question he drew some con- 
clusions without sufficient evidence—or at least, I hope he 
did; he overstressed some points and neglected others of 
equal importance. His generalizations, when carried to the 
extreme point, are open to all the criticisms justly due gen- 
eralizations carried to that point. Furthermore, he shared in 
the enthusiasms and the prejudices of his own day, a day 
when William Jennings Bryan, you remember, was protest- 
ing against the East’s neglect of Western farmers. And he 

**Dr. Max Farrand and the writer hesitated a long time before deciding 


to publish this book and did so with a clear understanding that it was far from 
the finished form in which Dr. Turner himself would have let it go to press. 
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unquestionably revealed his own Midwestern background in 
his writing; it would take most of the fun out of American 
history if historians could claim divinity. But the revision- 
ists who examine Turner’s work should be careful that they 
too do not reveal sectional backgrounds and that they do not 
distort Turner’s work and try to make it say things which 
it never intended to say. Historians should keep words as 
well as events in their own time and place. They should 
remember that each age tries to form its own conception of 
the past in terms of an ever new present. The merit of 
Turner’s work, like that of every other historian, must to 
some degree be a matter of the emphasis and valuations of 
his own day. Its soundness as well as its importance must in 
large measure be gauged in terms of its effect on the men of 
its own generation. By that measure it stands without a 
rival. For forty years, says one writer, Turner “has so com- 
pletely dominated American historical writing that hardly 
a single production of that time has failed to show the marks 
of his influence.”** “American history has been reinterpreted 
and rewritten because of him,” says another.’® And that in- 
fluence was not due to the fact that he unearthed new mate- 
rials and piled up new data on various subjects, although his 
materials and his data were abundant, but because he could 
lift happenings out of time and place and reassemble them 
“in support of some idea” or use them to illuminate some 
problem. Turner’s was not the task of producing narrative 
history; it was something far more important. It was to go 
behind events and to seek the whys and hows of things and 
thereby furnish hints of meanings to a generation and more 
of plodding historians. 


*% Louis M. Hacker, in the Nation, 187:108-10 (July 26, 1933). 


* Merle E. Curti, in Stuart A. Rice, ed., Methods in Social Science (Chicago, 
1931), 367. 














SHEBOYGAN COUNTY 
Out of a Wilderness* 


By Gustave W. BucHEN 


EFORE the first permanent white settlers came to what 
is now Sheboygan County in 1834, the land was cov- 
ered with a great primeval forest which extended 

westward to the prairies of Fond du Lac. This dense growth 
of pine and hardwood, unbroken even by an occasional nat- 
ural opening among the trees, was to have a tremendous 
influence upon the history of the county. 

The entire region from Green Bay to Milwaukee was 
inhabited by the Potawatomi, and the Ottawa, Chippewa, 
Winnebago, and Menomini. Through many years red and 
white men alike had passed along the west shore of Lake 
Michigan, and the Sheboygan River was an important route 
to the interior. Rising three or four miles east of Lake 
Winnebago and flowing southeasterly into Lake Michigan, 
it constituted an almost uninterrupted thoroughfare be- 
tween those two bodies of water. No other stream in eastern 
Wisconsin offered so direct a route for primitive traffic from 
the upper Fox and Winnebago areas to the central and 


*Mr. Buchen, who is a member of the Wisconsin Senate from the Twen- 
tieth Senatorial District (Sheboygan and Ozaukee counties), was born on a farm 
in the town of Lyndon, in Sheboygan County. His parents were German 
immigrants and early pioneer settlers in Sheboygan County. Mr. Buchen is a 
graduate of the Sheboygan Public Schools and of the University of Wisconsin 
and the University of Wisconsin Law School. He has taught rhetoric and public 
speaking at the Universities of Oregon and Wisconsin, and since 1912 has been 
an active practicing attorney at Sheboygan. His article is an excellent and 
readable treatment of the general development of Sheboygan County. 

The article is based on the following sources: Wisconsin Archeologist, 
19:121-92 (November, 1920); Wisconsin Historical Collections, 4:335-42 (1859) ; 
9:389-96 (1882); 11:218-37 (1888); Historical Atlas of Sheboygan County 
(1875); Historical Atlas of Wisconsin (1878); United States Department of 
Agriculture Yearbook (1940). 
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southern lake shore. One version of the origin of the name 
“Sheboygan” is that the Indians applied it to the river, and 
that it means “waterway or passage between lakes.” 

The fur trade was for many years the future Sheboygan 
County’s chief industry. An occasional white trader reached 
the region to barter guns, axes, knives, trinkets, and whiskey 
for rich furs. In 1795 Jacques Vieau, in the employ of the 
Northwest Fur Company, came from Mackinac to set up 
a trading post near the mouth of the Sheboygan; and in 1820 
William Farnsworth, an independent trader, established a 
new fur post on the same spot. 

The fur trade worked a complete change in the character 
and habits of the Indians. Trade guns and traps hastened 
the disappearance of game; the white man’s diseases and 
fire water demoralized the native Americans. Though white 
and red men did not fight on Sheboygan County soil, the 
Indians agreed to leave the region soon after the Black 
Hawk War of 1832. The county itself was created in 1836. 

The incoming wave of white settlement to Sheboygan 
County was part of the larger tide of migration that flooded 
the West and swept into the Badger State. This invading 
push into Wisconsin came at a late date compared to that 
into the other states of the Old Northwest, excepting, of 
course, Minnesota. Wisconsin was the last great area east 
of the Mississippi to be settled. 

Not easily accessible by travel down the old Ohio River 
route, Wisconsin was peopled mainly by immigrants who 
adopted the newer, easier, and more northerly course, made 
possible by the introduction of steamboating on the Great 
Lakes in 1818 and the completion of the Erie Canal in 1825. 
Ordinarily they came through the canal, or by railroad or 
highway, to Buffalo. From this point many journeyed over- 
land by wagon along the south shore of Lake Erie, around 
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the southern end of Lake Michigan, and thence northward 
into the state. Others boarded sailing vessels or steam 
packets or “propellers” at Buffalo, and sailed up the Great 
Lakes to Sheboygan and other ports of entry on the west 
shore of Lake Michigan. Distress in Europe and the spirit 
of restlessness and discontent among large classes of people 
in the Eastern states gave impetus to the westward move- 
ment. Cheap lands were the great attraction. The back- 
ground and traits of the various racial elements that made 
up this incoming flow of population had far-reaching con- 
sequences in the development of the county. 

The stands of timber which covered the county would 
ordinarily have meant that after the decline of the fur trade, 
lumbering would become the leading industry. But com- 
mercial lumbering had not yet moved westward from Maine 
and other Eastern timber areas when the region was first 
opened to the pioneers. Had settlement been delayed for a 
few years, a large-scale lumber industry would undoubtedly 
have made its appearance here. As it was, it did not gain 
the foothold in the county that it did in northern Wisconsin. 
Lumbering in Sheboygan County was essentially an agri- 
cultural pursuit carried on by the farmers themselves. Every 
settler was his own timber cutter; his chief aim was not to 
profit by selling lumber, but to get his land cleared and 
planted to cultivated crops in the shortest possible time. 
From his viewpoint, though the forest might furnish build- 
ing materials, it was on the whole an enemy standing in the 
way of his one consuming passion—that of developing a 
farm. 

Many factors combined to make the county predomi- 
nantly an agricultural community. Most of the early set- 
tlers, whether American- or foreign-born, were farmers by 
habit and inheritance, and untrained in other ways of mak- 
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ing a living. The dense growth of timber, which would 
crdinarily be considered a serious drawback for farming, 
was then thought to be an attraction. The clearing of the 
forest to make way for farms was a titanic task, calculated 
to discourage even the stoutest hearts; and the prairies of 
lowa, southern Minnesota, and other treeless areas offered 
far easier opportunities. But the belief had gained wide 
acceptance, fostered as it was by the land agents, that land 
which did not support trees was not rich enough to grow 
farm crops. Men therefore were content to endure the strug- 
gle and hardship of clearing away the heavy timber that 
they might acquire the type of soil they wanted. 

The lack of adequate capital, and indeed the outright 
poverty, of the average pioneers likewise drew them to this 
section. Most of them, after paying for their long trip west, 
had little or no money left. This was especially true of 
immigrants from Europe. Government lands were no cheap- 
er here than elsewhere, but it took more than mere land to 
make a home and farm. Houses, barns, fences, and other 
improvements had to be built. Under these circumstances, 
many reasoned that it would be folly to go to the barren 
prairies, where the cost of timber for shelter, fuel, building, 
and fencing was prohibitive. In a thickly wooded area they 
could obtain these necessities out of the surrounding forest, 
while engaged in clearing it away, without any great outlay 
except their own unremitting toil. Another inducement the 
forest offered was that until the settlers were able to begin 
farming operations, they could eke out a slender existence 
by getting out logs, shingles, barrel staves, or railroad ties. 

In addition, the county had excellent transportation fa- 
cilities. Before the coming of the railroads, settlers had to 
depend almost entirely on water routes in order to reach 
outside markets. Nearness to Lake Michigan as a link in 
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the chain of traffic to the East was therefore an important 
factor in attracting settlement to this locality. 

In Sheboygan County the permanent settlers followed 
directly in the footsteps of the fur traders, and met the 
Indians in their primitive state. Once a settler had located 
cn the land of his choice, he became, with few exceptions, 
& permanent resident, and combined in himself the varied 
occupations of hunter, trader, backwoodsman, and general 
farmer. 

In advance of the actual homemaking settlers came the 
crews of government surveyors to measure and subdivide 
the land. According to law public lands could not be opened 
to settlement until after the survey was made. In some dis- 
tricts, so great was the prevailing land hunger that settlers 
preémpted farms before surveys were begun. In Sheboygan 
County, however, land was laid out ahead of settlement. 
The work of the surveyors was valuable because it enabled 
purchasers readily to locate their properties and made pos- 
sible an orderly occupation with a minimum of land disputes. 

Life on the frontier presented problems to which the 
new settlers were unaccustomed, and they had much to learn. 
The formidable task of removing the wild vegetation, they 
found, could be lightened by adopting the Indian method of 
girdling and burning the trees and underbrush to admit the 
sunlight to the soil. The Indian custom of planting corn 
and vegetables in hills and then heaping the earth about the 
stalks was also adopted by the pioneers. When food for live- 
stock failed in winter, they learned to cut down brush and 
young trees in order that the animals could feed upon the 
buds, twigs, and bark. From the Indians they learned to 
plant crops adapted to the soil and climate—corn, potatoes, 
beans, pumpkins, and squashes. Of these the principal crop 
was corn; the manner of its cultivation fitted it for the small 
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stump-obstructed clearings. The Indians, however, grew no 
small grains, such as wheat, rye, oats, barley, and buck- 
wheat. These crops were brought in by the whites, but some 
of them were not introduced until the fields were sufficiently 
enlarged and cleared to permit of broadcast seeding. Rye 
and buckwheat were raised almost immediately, however, 
and turnips were another fine first crop to grow among the 
stumps. 

An important effect of life on the edge of the wilder- 
ness, far removed from the comforts and conveniences of 
civilization, was to force the settlers to return to a primitive 
mode of living. Until a pioneer had cleared an acre or two 
and harvested the first crops, he was to a large extent de- 
pendent for food on the native plants and wild animals. 
Berries of various kinds, including strawberries, raspberries. 
blackberries, gooseberries, and cranberries; fruits such as 
wild cherries, plums, and grapes; butter, hazel, and hickory 
nuts; certain edible roots; and maple sugar and wild honey 
were available in season. There was also plenty of game, 
such as rabbits, squirrels, partridges, pigeons, geese, and 
ducks; and likewise deer and bears. A few settlers, unable 
to adapt themselves readily to the new conditions, almost 
starved in the midst of what appeared to be plenty. At first 
no farm surpluses were produced, each farmer raising hard- 
ly enough for his own needs, with perhaps a scant surplus to 
be exchanged at the local store for groceries and provisions. 
For a number of years considerable quantities of staples, 
such as flour, potatoes, beans, and pork, had to be imported 
into the county. As more and more land was cleared, how- 
ever, surpluses for outside markets were gradually created. 

Farming operations, in order to meet the new conditions, 
reverted to simple methods comparable to those in vogue in 
Biblical times. All the basic farm duties in the beginning 
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had to be performed the hard way. Sickles, scythes, grain 
cradles, brush hooks, grub hoes, mattocks, and flails, now 
seen mostly in museums, were common items of early farm 
equipment. The labor-saving machinery came somewhat 
later. 

Each farm was a self-sufficient economic unit, producing 
practically everything it consumed. The pioneer built his 
house and barn out of the trees which he cleared from his 
jand. He raised his own food; his meat, butter, soap, and 
candles were all home products. His womenfolk converted 
wool from his sheep into homespun clothes. Neighbors were 
few and far between; travel was difficult; and money with 
which to buy goods was scarce. What he could not provide 
with his own labor and materials, such as sugar, coffee, salt, 
and spices, he obtained by barter or managed to do without. 
This economic self-sufficiency produced a resourceful and 
inventive race of men and was a distinctive feature of farm 
life, continuing until the farms began to produce surpluses 
for the market. 

As population pushed into the county, transportation 
facilities became imperative to connect with markets and the 
outside world. At first the white men used the rude Indian 
trails that traversed the county in every direction. Gradu- 
ally improved by a process of widening, the principal trails 
were transformed into roads capable of being traveled on 
horseback and by carts and wagons. Several of today’s high- 
ways are laid out along the routes of these primitive paths, 
furnishing another example of Indian contribution to the 
development of the county. The forest likewise aided road 
improvement by making lumber and logs conveniently avail- 
able for the construction of bridges, culverts, and stretches 
of corduroy. Road building was perhaps the leading activity 
of local units of government; but because of the newness of 
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the country, the meager funds raised by taxation were in- 
adequate to construct and maintain roads as rapidly as 
needed. Private capital therefore entered the field and en- 
gaged in the construction of plank roads, charging tolls for 
their use; but private enterprise demanded aid from the 
townships and cities primarily served by the roads. The 
various political subdivisions issued bonds which they ex- 
changed for stock in the companies; and then the companies 
disposed of the bonds in Eastern financial circles for cash. 
This was called “lending their credit to the roads.” The 
appearance of railroads marked the decline of the plank 
roads. Never very profitable for the companies which built 
them, they served a useful purpose in stimulating the de- 
velopment of the county. When they were discontinued, 
they very properly became free public highways. 

Altogether, two plank roads were built in the county— 
the Sheboygan & Fond du Lac in 1852, and the Sheboygan 
& Calumet which extended as far as Kiel, Manitowoc Coun- 
ty, in 1859. The railroads met considerable opposition not 
only from these roads, but from farmers who feared the loss 
of markets for horses, hay, and oats, and from blacksmiths, 
harness makers, livery-stable keepers, teamsters, stagecoach 
owners, taverners, and storekeepers. But railroads, on ac- 
count of their superior speed, availability for year-round use, 
and facilities for reaching distant markets, soon gained the 
upper hand. The Sheboygan & Fond du Lac Plank Road, 
which lay parallel with the Sheboygan & Mississippi Rail- 
road, was partly abandoned in 1864, only four years after 
the completion of the railroad as far as Glenbeulah. 

Water transportation also suffered at the hands of the 
railroads. Instead of serving merely as adjuncts to naviga- 
tion, as at first planned, they eventually superseded it. They 
were the major factor responsible for the decay of lake 
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shipping and the decline of Sheboygan as a lake port. With 
an excellent harbor, lined with piers, docks, grain elevators, 
and shipyards, and crowded with steamboats and sailing ves- 
sels, the port of Sheboygan once stood second to none on 
the west shore of Lake Michigan. But when the railroads, 
with their all-year service, appeared on the scene and chal- 
lenged the supremacy of the lake carriers, the importance 
of Sheboygan as a lake port began to wane, until today its 
water-borne shipping is confined solely to imports of coal. 
The railroads likewise determined the fate of numerous vil- 
lages and urban settlements which sprang up, declined in 
importance, or vanished entirely, depending upon whether 
the railroad line reached them or passed them by. The threat 
to the dominance of the railroads today offered by the auto- 
mobile and motor trucks seems the irony of fate. 

The diverse racial stocks that settled here, and especially 
the preponderance of people of foreign origin among the 
settlers, have left a conspicuous mark upon the life and de- 
velopment of the county. First to come were the so-called 
“Yankees” from down East—descendants of Englishmen 
who had settled in the Eastern states three and four genera- 
tions earlier. Their occupation of the county may be said 
roughly to have taken place between the years 1836 and 
1850. After them, beginning in 1845, came the influx of 
Germans, Hollanders, and Irish who landed here directly 
from Europe. The widely divergent origins of these two 
streams of immigrants were of the utmost consequence. The 
Yankees, schooled by many years of experience under 
American conditions, were thoroughly American in their 
ways and viewpoints; the newcomers from Europe were 
dominated by Old World customs and ideas. 

The Yankees as a class were imaginative, speculative, 
and venturesome, and endowed with a sharp business sense 
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and an instinct for making money. They were drawn here 
by the prospect of increasing the size and quality of their 
land holdings. The lure of possessing new land in such quan- 
tities as to dwarf their small, stony, unproductive farms back 
East stirred their imaginations. Their farming habits and 
ideas were extensive rather than intensive. Grain farming, 
and especially the raising of wheat, was their main interest; 
it promised the largest returns for the least effort. Wheat 
growing thrived best on virgin land and consequently kept 
pace with the advancing tide of settlement, moving west- 
ward from New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. In the rank 
of states, Wisconsin from 1850 to 1860 rose from ninth place 
to third in the production of wheat. It became Sheboygan 
County’s leading industry. 

A single crop raised on the same land year after year, 
however, could only have the effect of finally exhausting the 
soil. A new system was needed that would restore the fer- 
tility of the land. Added to the farmers’ difficulties was the 
chinch bug, an insect pest that attacked the growing wheat 
crop. Dairy farming, with its advantage of returning to the 
soil the essential elements taken from it, offered the solution 
of the problem. But dairying never greatly suited the fancy 
of the Yankees. They disliked its drudgery and the close and 
regular attention it required. Few Yankee farmers, for in- 
stance, stabled their cattle, but instead permitted them to 
run at large all winter without any shelter except what the 
animals could find on the leeward side of a granary, straw- 
stack, pile of marsh hay, or in clumps of trees and brush. 
When the soil ceased to respond, and failure of the wheat 
crop confronted them, instead of changing their method of 
farming by giving up the single-crop system and adopting 
crop rotation and manuring of the land, they were prone to 
sell out and move to fresh wheat lands farther west, or aban- 
don farming altogether. 
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The new immigrants from Europe, on the other hand, 
brought with them a heritage of intensive cultivation of the 
soil as practiced on the limited acreages in the old country, 
where they had been small farmers, orchardists, vineyardists, 
and hired hands. By nature they were slower, more plod- 
ding, patient, and persevering than their Yankee neighbors. 
They looked on land ownership, not so much as a chance to 
make money, as an opportunity to make a home and gain 
a livelihood for themselves and their families—a task in 
which all the members of the household joined. Whereas 
the Yankee was impatient to clear a large tract in a few 
years, his newly-arrived neighbor from abroad was content 
to clear his farm over a long period of time. The prospect of 
waiting twenty-five years or more, if necessary, before his 
farm was entirely free of stumps and obstructions, and 
under plow, did not deter him. A partly improved farm, 
with only a few acres cleared, was always amply sufficient 
for his needs, as he gradually enlarged it an acre or two each 
year. 

The foreign-born immigrants were accustomed to the use 
of hand tools and introduced the practice of grubbing in- 
stead of slashing. A stump-infested field was a challenge to 
their esthetic sense. After the timber was felled, the stumps 
had to come out at once with mattock and grub hoe. They 
were not one-crop farmers, but grew a little of everything, 
including root crops for the cattle; and they were likely to 
build better barns and sheds for their stock than houses for 
themselves. They understood crop rotation, clover growing, 
and manuring, as means of restoring fertility to the soil. 
Habituated to the care of a cow or two on their little plots in 
the lands from which they came, they found dairying ad- 
mirably suited to their inclinations. Little by little they 
saved money, and when their Yankee friends, discouraged 
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by repeated wheat failures, wanted to sell out, they became 
ready buyers of the partly improved farms. Germans, Hol- 
landers, and Irish took over the Yankee places. New Eng- 
landers who did not migrate to newer wheat country on the 
Western prairies were disposed to enter business. Plank 
roads, railroads, shipping, cheese making, cheese buying, 
grain buying, manufacturing, and merchandising princi- 
pally attracted their interest. 

Early dairy farming was not without its difficulties and 
was slow in getting a start. Livestock was scarce and ex- 
pensive. Immigrants from Europe could bring no domestic 
animals with them; all had to be imported from the East. 
The settlers had little money, and many had only a single 
cow, kept for its double utility as a milk producer and beast 
of burden. It was also difficult to provide forage and shelter 
for the animals during the severe winters. Indigenous 
grasses of sufficient nutritive value for livestock were lack- 
ing. In summer the cattle were allowed to roam at large, 
feeding on the forage in the woods; but hay made from 
native grasses had too high a proportion of roughage for 
winter feeding. This is why the ox was the chief draft ani- 
mal. It is slow, but strong and hardy, and able to thrive on 
rough native forage plants, on which a horse would starve. 
The possession of a yoke of oxen gave the owner a position 
of prominence in the community. He frequently helped his 
less fortunate neighbors in return for their services when 
needed. 

The dairy industry in the county owes its origin and suc- 
cess to both the Yankees and the European immigrants. 
Each contributed a definite share toward its development. 
The first cattle were really not profitable to keep; the Yan- 
kees were the first to understand this and became the leaders 
of the movement for obtaining blooded stock from the East- 
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ern centers with which they were familiar. When a purebred 
sire or cow would cost perhaps several hundred dollars, they 
did not hesitate to make the investment. Their more cau- 
tious neighbors from overseas, of a less speculative bent, 
were more inclined to hold back through fear that the animal 
might die—a feeling they rapidly outgrew as they came to 
realize the soundness of investment in blooded stock. The 
Yankees, with their genius for business, were also of invalu- 
able aid to the new industry as leaders in agricultural organ- 
izations for the betterment of farming methods, in the estab- 
lishment of cheese factories and cheese boards, and in the 
introduction of silos. Dairying, however, has become an 
outstanding industry in this county mainly through the fit- 
ness, industry, and perseverance of the settlers of European 
origin. 

Nature ordained that Sheboygan County was to become 
a leading industrial and manufacturing as well as agricul- 
tural section. It is exceptionally well watered by five good- 
sized rivers—the Sheboygan, Onion, Mullett, Pigeon, and 
the north branch of the Milwaukee. All of these streams, 
with the exception of the last named, empty directly or 
indirectly into Lake Michigan within the confines of the 
county. Four of them have their source in the “kettles” near 
its western limits, and the fifth rises farther east a few miles 
north of the Manitowoc County line. They flow across the 
county mainly in a southerly or southeasterly direction, and 
have a descent of as much as 400 feet to the lake. The lands 
along these rivers best suited for power development were 
eagerly sought for dam sites and mill sites, especially by the 
speculators, and brought good prices. Sawmills and grist- 
mills were the earliest manufacturing plants to be estab- 
lished, built in response to the settlers’ most immediate 
needs. At one time there were more than thirty such mills 
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within the county. No other county in the state had so many 
developed water sites. 

The sawmills bought the logs the individual farmers 
brought in, thus providing them with a small cash income 
while they were getting a start on their clearing. Some lum- 
ber was sold locally for the construction of new buildings 
that were everywhere springing up in near-by cities and vil- 
lages, but it was mostly hauled to Sheboygan, or floated 
downstream to the river mouth, and there loaded on sailing 
vessels bound for Milwaukee, Chicago, and other growing 
lake-shore cities. Farmers also hauled saw logs to the mills 
in order to obtain needed lumber, usually paying for the 
sawing by delivering more logs. The gristmills for the most 
part did custom milling for neighboring farmers, grinding 
their wheat and corn into flour and meal for a cash charge 
or a share of the product. A number of these mills are still 
in use, but more have long been mute reminders of the color- 
ful past. The onetime importance of water power is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the case of Sheboygan Falls. Favored 
with a fall of forty-two feet—the finest in the county—and 
Sheboygan with none whatever, the Falls actually outranked 
Sheboygan in manufacturing up to Civil War times. 

With an apparently inexhaustible supply of timber as a 
source of cheap and convenient raw materials, it was in- 
evitable that woodworking industries should be among the 
first manufacturing enterprises to appear in the county. 
Leading manufacturing centers were Sheboygan, Sheboy- 
gan Falls, Plymouth, and Glenbeulah. The first factories 
were small concerns, hardly more than shops, employing 
only a few men, and situated on the main business streets. 
The shop was usually located in the rear of the building, the 
front part serving as a display and salesroom. Little power- 
driven machinery was used—and that of the simplest kind, 
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such as lathes, saws, and planers—most of the work being 
done with hand tools. The principal manufactured articles 
were fanning mills, feed cutters, cradles, rakes, wooden 
pumps, wooden windmills, wagons, carriages, sleighs, hubs, 
spokes, felloes, shingles, laths, siding, sashes, doors, window 
blinds, clothes reels, churns, spinning wheels, chairs, and bar- 
rels. The finished products, many advertised in local news- 
papers, consisted of articles in demand in a pioneer commu- 
nity, and were for the most part sold locally. Customers 
were expected to call to make their selections and to take 
their purchases with them, as they would at a store. Farm 
produce was frequently accepted in payment. Most of the 
manufacturers enjoyed only brief careers; “business mor- 
tality” was high. 

In the fifties and sixties cooperage was an outstanding 
industry, as barrels were in demand for packing pork, fish, 
fiour, and molasses, and were exported to larger industrial 
centers. All barrel staves were called whiskey staves re- 
gardless of their use. In 1859 in Sheboygan alone 42,975 
barrels were produced. Besides the regular manufacturing 
shops, common in every city and village, settlers on the 
farms pieced out their income by devoting their spare time 
to splitting shingles, siding, and barrel staves, which they 
sold to near-by factories to be finished, and in hewing rail- 
road ties, piles, timbers for construction projects. In addi- 
tion to woodworking plants, there were the customary shops 
of blacksmiths, shoemakers, harness makers, and tailors; and 
woolen mills, tanneries, potteries, breweries, brickyards, 
ironworks, candle factories, and asheries. Asheries, long 
since out of existence, bought ashes produced by the burning 
of log piles, and brush and stump heaps, during the progress 
of land clearing, and refined them into potash. 
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To a large extent, manufacturing in the county owed its 
beginnings to the unusually large sprinkling of skilled me- 
chanics and craftsmen among the early settlers. This was 
particularly true of those who came from abroad, and is 
explained by their background of training in the trade 
schools and guilds of Europe. Naturally preferring their 
own callings to farming, they congregated in the towns, and 
helped lay the foundations of our early manufacturing in- 
stitutions. Many of our present-day industries had their 
genesis in these small early industrial enterprises. As late as 
1880 the average wage in woodworking factories was 90 
cents per day. 

Despite the disappearance of the adjacent forest and the 
increasing distance from the source of raw materials, wood- 
working has always been Sheboygan County’s most charac- 
teristic industry. During a period of more than a hundred 
years the market for its products has expanded from a local 
to a nation-wide and world-wide field. Its principal city, 
Sheboygan, is known everywhere as the “Chair City.” Re- 
cent years, however, have witnessed the introduction of more 
diversified industries, which now outrank the woodworking 
plants. The manufacture of plumbing fixtures and fittings, 
lighting plants, heating systems, toys; enameled, stainless- 
steel, and aluminum kitchenware; shoes, gloves, knitwear, 
packing cases, machinery, and food and dairy products, has 
gained a substantial and permanent foothold. 

From an agricultural standpoint Sheboygan County ex- 
hibits a number of characteristics worthy of note. Favored 
by climate, soil, and geographical position, it has achieved 
a high degree of rural stability and prosperity. The era of 
pioneer agriculture has long ago come to a close. Farming 
today is concerned with efficient production and manage- 
ment of lands already fully occupied. Droughts, tornadoes, 
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floods, insect pests, and similar scourges, common in many 
areas, are practically unknown. Rainfall is usually well dis- 
tributed during the growing season. If in unfavorable sea- 
sons a shortage occurs in one or two crops, other crops are 
unaffected. The county has never experienced a complete 
crop failure. 

Dairying, its principal industry, has markedly influenced 
the farming situation. Requiring less acreage than grain 
raising, the trend has been toward small farms, in the opera- 
tion of which the whole family takes part. Hired laborers 
are few. There are about 3,500 farms in the county, of an 
average size of eighty-five and four-tenths acres, although 
there are many farms of only twenty, forty, and sixty acres. 
Farm tenancy is low. More than 83 percent of the farmers 
own their farms and live on them, which accounts for the 
well-kept and thrifty appearance of their fields and build- 
ings. The dairy industry has also wrought a pronounced 
change in farm production. Acreage at one time devoted to 
cash crops for the market is now utilized primarily to pro- 
duce feed for the livestock. Cattle are essentially living 
machines kept for the purpose of transforming farm crops 
into the more convenient and profitable form of dairy and 
meat products. Corn, oats, and hay, especially suitable for 
feeding purposes, instead of wheat, rye, and barley, are the 
main crops. About 87 percent of the revenue from farms 
arises from livestock and dairy products. The total number 
of cattle in the county is about 60,000, or an average of 17 
per farm. 

One of the important developments in the dairy industry 
has been the shift of the milk output from a seasonal to an 
all-year basis. Until recent times milk was primarily a prod- 
uct of the warmer months; and when winter came the cows 
“dried up.” But with the introduction of the silo, permitting 
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adequate winter feeding of livestock, and the practice of 
staggering the breeding of cattle so as to increase the period 
of milk production, farmers have come to enjoy the benefits 
of a regular monthly income throughout the year. The out- 
put of milk in winter, however, is not as heavy as in summer, 
nor does cheese from silo-fed cows have the same high qual- 
ity as cheese from grass-fed cattle. The latter product cures 
and keeps better and is in greater demand. 

Sheboygan County farmers prefer the Holstein-Friesian 
breed of cattle. An occasional herd of Guernseys, Jerseys, 
or Ayrshires may be seen, but it is the purebred black and 
white Holsteins that have captured the popular fancy. Most 
of the milk goes into the manufacture of cheese, which in the 
long run has proved more profitable than creamery butter. 
Neighborhood cheese factories, usually located at country 
crossroads and scattered at intervals of four or five miles, 
produce what is commonly known as American cheese. As a 
rule the factories are owned by the cheese makers, who per- 
form their services for an agreed rate per pound of the 
product, although some factories, in line with the codpera- 
tive movement in Wisconsin, are owned by the patrons 
themselves. Some milk is hauled to condenseries to be con- 
verted into condensed and evaporated whole milk, and some 
is delivered to adjacent cities for urban consumption. She- 
boygan County’s pre€minence as a dairy center, however, 
rests primarily on its output of cheese. It ranks fourth 
among the counties of the state in this respect, but when its 
small area is considered its stands at the top. It is appropri- 
ate that Plymouth, situated in the heart of the county and 
the seat of the Wisconsin Cheese Exchange, should be desig- 
nated the “Cheese Center of the World.” 

The story of Sheboygan County, as we have seen, is a 
story of continual change. The Indians yielded to the white 
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men, the wilderness to cleared fields, and the products of the 
forest to cultivated crops. Farming methods have come all 
the way from the use of simple hand tools to modern power- 
driven machinery. The ox has been supplanted by the horse, 
and the horse by the automobile and the tractor. Indian 
trails have evolved into roads; water transportation has been 
overshadowed by railroads; and railroads face the competi- 
tion of motor trucks. Grain raising has given way to dairy- 
ing; water power has been displaced by steam power, and 
steam by electricity. Adjustment to these changes has 
marked the county’s growth in the past and must be the 
keynote in meeting the problems of the future. The further 
we can look back and read a coherent story of mankind, the 
further we can look forward and predict what lies ahead. 











NEWPORT 
Its Rise and Fall* 


By E. C. Drxon 


opAY not a trace of the once prosperous village of 

Newport, Columbia County, Wisconsin, remains ex- 

cept a few depressions indicating cellars of former 
homes, a few exotic shrubs and trees, successors of those 
brought by the original inhabitants, and a few bits of folk- 
lore handed down by the descendants of the first settlers in 
the community. Not many communities in the United States 
were founded with greater promise of permanent well-being, 
and very few faded so suddenly or left behind them more 
bitter disappointment. This Wisconsin River village counted 
a few first years of unusual development and prosperity, 
then fell into a short period of distress, and early in its sec- 
ond decade collapsed entirely. 

The first settlement in the Newport region was made 
when Joseph Bailey took up a quarter section of land on the 
east bank of the Wisconsin River about a mile and a half 
below the present city of Wisconsin Dells, formerly Kil- 
bourn, in the spring of 1849. A few years later he and 
Jonathan Bowman owned 400 acres on the Newport site.” 

At first Bailey’s idea appears to have been the usual one 
of securing a piece of ground along the path of westward 
migration where a home might be established and a farm 


*The Rev. E. C. Dixon of Wisconsin Dells is a retired minister of the 
West Wisconsin Conference of the Methodist Church. He writes that old New- 
port is very familiar to him through family tradition since “all four of my 
grandparents were among the earliest settlers of this region—one pair in 1855 
and the other in 1858.” Many of the buildings of old Newport were removed 
to what is now Wisconsin Dells. 

1 Kilbourn City Wisconsin Mirror, March 10, 1857. 

2 History of Colwmbia County, Wisconsin (Western Historical Company, 
Chicago, 1880), 805. 
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developed out of the wilderness. Within three years after 
his arrival, a number of other settlers later intimately asso- 
ciated with the development of Newport came into the vi- 
cinity.® 

Across the river from Bailey’s tract a small but beautiful 
stream with a steady flow of water joins the Wisconsin 
River. About a mile upstream from the river, Dell Creek, 
as it is called, passes through a deep, narrow gorge in the 
Potsdam sandstone of the region, affording an ideal location 
for harnessing the water power. The settlers at this point 
called their community Delton. Simultaneously with the 
planting of Delton, other newcomers, thinking that someday 
a railroad would cross at the junction of the river and its 
tributary, established a village of Dell Creek there. Across 
the river the village of Newport was set off, surveyed, and 
platted upon the passage of a legislative act in 1853 author- 
izing the damming of the Wisconsin at that point. During 
high water, steamboats were able to come that far up the 
Wisconsin River from the Mississippi, and the place was 
therefore optimistically given the name of Newport.‘ 

To this vicinity of closely related settlements came a 
number of pioneers of more than ordinary character and 
ability.’ Following Bailey, who later was known throughout 
the nation as the savior of the Red River Expedition in the 
Civil War, came Jonathan Bowman, a lawyer of wealth and 
energy, afterward one of the directors of the Milwaukee and 
La Crosse Railroad; George W. Jenkins, for a generation 
the best-known physician and surgeon in that part of the 
state; and John Marshall, whose young son Roujet D. Mar- 
shall was to become a justice of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court. 


*Ibid.; History of Sauk County, Wisconsin (Western Historical Company, 
Chicago, 1880), 636. 

* Hist. Columbia County, 805. Private and Local Laws... Legislature of 
Wisconsin ... 1853, chap. 270, pp. 616-18. 

° Hist. of Columbia County, 805. 
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These men, with a few others, were the prime movers in 
plans for the community. The first charter from the legisla- 
ture for the construction of a bridge was granted in 1850.° 
Three years later authorization to build a dam was given to 
Jonathan Bowman, Joseph Bailey, John Marshall, and oth- 
ers by the legislature. At the same time wharves, mills, and 
warehouses were chartered or otherwise provided for.’ 

Events then moved with great rapidity. The name 
Dell Creek, applied to the west-bank settlement, was soon 
dropped. Newport consisted of a large tract extending prac- 
tically from Bailey’s land on the east side of the river to 
Delton, Sauk County, on the southwest and to the site of 
Kilbourn City on the northwest. It was planned and platted 
so as to allow for a population of 10,000.° 

The impulse which brought about this activity was the 
building of the Milwaukee and La Crosse Railroad from 
Milwaukee. Preliminary surveys had located the crossing of 
the river at Newport, and all the hopes of the early planners 
seemed assured of permanent success. Soon the grading of 
the railroad was not only brought down to the river bank on 
the east side but was continued to the Norris Farm two 
miles farther, on the west side of the river. Work on the 
construction of the dam was actually begun at the site origi- 
nally selected. The boom was on! 

By 1856 the villages of Delton and Newport had a com- 
bined population of about 2,000 inhabitants, all certain that 
a new El] Dorado had been discovered.® Unlike the mush- 
rooming new mining towns of the West of about this same 
period, Newport did not attract flashy adventurers, but in- 


* Acts and Resolves ... Legislature of Wisconsin, 1850, chap. 180, pp. 146-67. 
* Wisconsin Mirror, March 10, 1857, contains a letter written by J. Bailey 
“To the Public” relating to the dam proposed to be built across the Wisconsin 


River, in which he tries to correct some false impressions held by Newport 
citizens. 


® Hist. of Columbia County, 805. 


*Gilson G. Glasier, ed., Autobiography of Roujet D. Marshall (2 vols., 
Madison, 1923-31), 2:287. 
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stead people of the best American type. They were chiefly 
from New York, but there were some from Michigan, Ohio, 
and New England. These settlers were far above the aver- 
age in means, intelligence, and all that is comprehended in 
the term “character.” The result was that a substantial town 
was soon built, consisting of well-ordered business places, 
schools, churches, and homes. An academy on the general 
plan of the Mary Lyon Female Seminary at Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, was established in 1856 in a newly erected 
building.’° 

The greater part of this surprising development took 
place between the spring of 1854 and the fall of 1855 in the 
short period of about fifteen months.'* The community was 
sure that a dam was to be built there, and also the bridge 
across the Wisconsin for the new Milwaukee and La Crosse 
Railroad. 

There are several versions of the transactions that 
brought this feeling of certainty to the Newport residents. 
The History of Columbia County states that in order to 
secure the crossing of the railroad at this place, 


Bailey & Bowman agreed to make a transfer of the undivided half of the 
400 acres owned by them to Byron Kilbourn, President of the company. 
The incorporators of the dam also agreed to assign to him their charter. 
Kilbourn sent Garret Vliet, to perfect this arrangement in the name of 
the latter, which was faithfully carried out on the part of Bailey & Bow- 
man and the incorporators of the dam, the only consideration being that 
they required Mr. Vliet to give two bonds, in the sum of $100,000 each, 
providing that in case the road should not cross the river at this point, 
that amount should be forfeited by him to cover damages sustained by 
the parties executing the deed and transfer. Kilbourn, through his repre- 


sentative, Mr. Vliet, was also bound to build the dam provided by the 
charter. 


When work had begun on the construction of the dam 
after the above negotiations, in order to avoid individual 


* Hist. of Sauk County, 636. 
4 Wisconsin Mirror, Feb. 5, 1856. 
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responsibility for damage that might arise from overflow or 
other causes, Kilbourn and Vliet made other arrangements. 
In 1855 the legislature passed an act authorizing Garret 
Vliet, Andrew Dunn, Anson Eldred, John Anderson, and 
John B. Vliet to incorporate under the name of the Wiscon- 
sin River Hydraulic Company for the purpose of erecting 
and maintaining a dam. “To this company, Mr. Vliet con- 
veyed the real estate secured from Bailey & Bowman, as 
well as the charter for the building of the dam, and the com- 
pany assumed in its name the bonds given to Bailey & Bow- 
man and the originators of the dam.”** Since these bonds 
were signed by promoters of the highest personal and finan- 
cial standing, they were deemed the firmest possible guar- 
antee that the entire program of constructing the dam and 
railroad bridge would be carried out. The giving of the 
bonds marks the high-water mark of enthusiasm in the his- 
tory of Newport.’* 

There were, however, provisions in the legislative act 
incorporating the Wisconsin River Hydraulic Company 
destined to harm Newport. In the first place, rather broad 
discretion was given as to the location of the dam. The act 
provided only that a dam was to be built in “Sections 9, 10 
and 15, or either of them,” in Township 13 north, Range 6 
east, in the counties of Columbia and Sauk.’** There was 
also the limitation that the dam must not be constructed so 
as to interfere in any way with the passage of lumber rafts. 


4 Bailey in his letter (footnote 7) does not agree with the account found 
in the Columbia County history. The execution of two bonds in order to guar- 
antee the crossing of the railroad at Newport does not enter into his statement. 
He says that Garret Vliet satisfied himself that the railroad would be located 
at Newport before he “paid over the money [for Newport lands], took the deeds, 
and an assignment of the dam charter, and executed two bonds, to the amount 
of $100,000 each, binding him to put in the dam.” The bonds were canceled 
preceding the incorporation of the Wisconsin River Hydraulic Company. For 
incorporation of Wisconsin River Hydraulic Company see Private and Local 
Laws ... 1855, chap. 330, pp. 521-24. 

% Hist. of Columbia County, 805-6, 

“ Thid., 806. 
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Rafting lumber was already a well-established business and 
was to continue for a full generation after this period. 

When it became known that the bonds had been given 
for the completion of the bridge, and that the construction 
of the dam would probably go forward, the price of lots in 
Newport soared skyward; those that had been worth but 
$100 previously were being held at $1,000 or even more." 
This rise, it was bruited about, did not take place because of 
increased value for building purposes. Instead, the owners 
had in mind the possibility of securing heavy damages for 
flowage of their tracts when the dam should be completed. 
Because of the improper use that was being made of the fact 
of the bonds’ existence and because it now seemed certain 
that all the original plans were to be carried out in any event, 
Kilbourn and Vliet asked that the two bonds be returned to 
them. Grading had been completed on the railroad right of 
way west of the river and substantial work had been done on 
the dam; therefore, the request of the makers of the bonds 
was granted.’® 

Whether there was at that time an actual purpose to 
commit fraud or whether later events only made it appear 
that such might have been the case, probably only the open- 
ing of the books on Judgment Day will ever reveal. But 
whatever the facts may have been, division of opinion was 
positive and intense, and enmities developed which were not 
composed during the lifetime of the inhabitants of Newport. 
The passing years seem to have established the fact that the 
changes in location of both dam and bridge were due to 
reasonable causes with no intent to defraud. But it is also 
probably true that the investigations of an alternative route 
for the railroad were accelerated by reason of the exag- 
gerated prices asked for land at the original location. 


* Tbid., 807. 
* Tbid., 806. 
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The distance from the first site to that which was later 
adopted was so short that had the interest of the community 
been more unified and its population somewhat larger, little 
if any serious damage would have resulted. As a matter of 
fact, the surveyed plat of old Newport on the east side of the 
river and of the new Kilbourn in large part overlapped, the 
southeast corner of Kilbourn being superimposed upon the 
northwest corner of Newport. 

John Marshall was one of the original incorporators of 
the dam and consequently one of the larger losers by the 
change. Justice Marshall, his son, told me personally that 
he was fully satisfied with the assurance of Colonel John B. 
Vliet, the surveyor, that the change in the location of the 
bridge and the dam was a matter of topography and that his 
survey west of the river proved that grading was less diffi- 
cult at the Kilbourn crossing than at Newport. 

But those who believed that fraud was involved could ask 
some difficult questions. Was the return of the bonds re- 
quested because the hydraulic company actually feared suits 
for flowage damages or because they had already decided on 
the upper location? Was the change made because the upper 
site was actually preferable because of the width of the river, 
height of the banks, and the danger of flowage at Newport 
or was it in large part caused by a plan of land speculation 
relative to the new site? Was the change in the location of 
the bridge caused by considerations of topography as de- 
termined by Vliet’s later survey or was that too brought 
about largely by this same idea of land speculation involving 
the upper site? 

It is certain that secrecy was involved, but that may well 
have been a matter of business precaution designed to pre- 
vent panic and stampede rather than an indication of sin- 
ister purpose to complete all the plans for the change before 
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steps could be taken to prevent it. The secrecy was related 
specifically to the survey for the exact location of the bridge 
and dam at Kilbourn City. It is a tradition of the prominent 
Shute family of the region that the site of the Kilbourn 
bridge was surveyed at night by the use of lanterns in the 
year 1856 by William Boardman Shute and Colonel Vliet. 
For this purpose a boat was used in making soundings along 
the river directly west of the present railroad station at Wis- 
consin Dells. This was the same Colonel Vliet who assured 
Justice Marshall that the changes were made on the basis of 
surveys which clearly revealed the more desirable conditions 
at the new location. 

The hydraulic company bought the tract of land, on 
which Kilbourn City was afterward located, in the summer 
of 1855 during the period when Newport was growing most 
rapidly.’ Knowledge of the purchase caused consternation 
verging on panic among those most concerned and best in- 
formed. But as the railroad company still gave positive 
assurance that the original plans for the bridge at Newport 
would be fully carried out, the community continued to grow 
on into the year 1856. 

The situation at the close of 1855 and the new develop- 
ments in 1856 are set forth in a weekly newspaper, the Wis- 
consin Mirror. This paper’s date line at first read “New- 
port, Wisconsin,” since the editor lived in the town of 
Newport about a mile above the village, but later his home 
in the wilderness became Kilbourn City.** The editor and 
publisher of the Mirror was Alanson Holly, a gentleman of 
the highest character, of much ability, and of the finest New 
England type and tradition. The files of Mr. Holly’s paper 
are of the utmost value because of the fact that he arrived 
upon the scene at the most critical juncture of affairs just as 


" Ibid. 
* Wisconsin Mirror, Jan. 1, 1856. 
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the probability of the change to the Kilbourn City site was 
imminent and yet not fully decided. Holly had no connec- 
tion whatever with either the hydraulic company or the rail- 
road company. His interest at first was wholly professional; 
he was looking for the most likely place to set up his print- 
ing press and establish a weekly paper so that his early 
testimony would seem to be reliable. In 1857, however, he 
became interested in the construction of a toll bridge at 
Kilbourn City. 

Alanson Holly arrived upon the scene from Vermont, 
late in the fall of 1855, when there was not a building of any 
kind at the Kilbourn City site. After studying the situation 
as carefully as possible, he was satisfied that a large and im- 
portant community was sure to develop somewhere along the 
river in this vicinity. He decided on the basis of all that was 
being done by the hydraulic company and by the railroad 
people that the dam and bridge would both be located at the 
upper site. Consequently, he argued to himself that what- 
ever became of Newport there would always be a thriving 
community at the upper point capable of supporting a 
weekly paper. Holly himself was of the opinion that the 
development would be so great that Newport would eventu- 
ally occupy all the territory at both the old and the new loca- 
tions, though at the same time he was sure that the central 
or most important part of the community would be around 
the upper site. 

Holly’s paper on February 5, 1856, reported: “Having 
prepared a small residence for our family, we came here, 
‘solitary and alone; and in another building as hastily pre- 
pared for an office, we commenced the publication of the 
Wisconsin Mirror.” The first issue of the Mirror appeared 
on January 1, 1856, and the compositors set the type for it 
in zero temperature while they stood on planks heated from 
time to time to keep their feet from freezing. 
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In the issue of the Mirror for February 12, 1856, Editor 
Holly stated that a definite decision had been reached to 
place the dam a mile above the point first proposed. The 
location of the bridge, though still an open question so far as 
the public knew and to be settled according to the merits of 
the respective sites, he was fully convinced would also be at 
the upper site, though the old ““Newporters” were still just 
as sure that theirs would be the chosen location. It is per- 
fectly evident that Holly was doing his best to be fair to both 
sides of the controversy and at the same time to act as a 
conciliator. 

In the June 10, 1856, Mirror, Editor Holly informed his 
readers: “We are no longer publishing a paper in the woods 
without a name. Our new town plot has been surveyed, 
neatly mapped, and named Kilbourn City.” This was in 
honor of Byron Kilbourn, one of the founders of Milwaukee, 
and a pioneer railroad builder of Wisconsin. 

In the face of discouragement and loss, the settlers of 
Newport, though thrown into consternation, still hoped that 
they might retain very largely the benefits that the coming 
of the railroad promised, even though it crossed the river a 
mile or more away. The line of the road approached to 
within one-half or three-quarters of a mile of Newport. Late 
in December, 1857, the citizens still showed courage. The 
town of Newport petitioned the railroad company to permit 
them “to erect a depot on the line of the road where it ran 
nearest the village, at their expense for the erection and 
maintenance and that trains be allowed to make regular 
stops there.” The petition was granted, and in February, 
1858, a jubilee called “The Resurrection of Newport,” was 
held to mark the opening of the new depot.’® 

But all this optimism was to no avail. Citizens began to 
leave and, when the bridge was definitely located at Kil- 


* Harry E. Cole, History of Sauk County, Wisconsin (Chicago, 1918), 541. 
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bourn, the doom of Newport was sealed. Property values 
soon fell to zero or practically so. Lots that had been held 
at $1,000, and in a number of cases actually sold for that 
price, were offered at $100 with no takers and later went for 
taxes. The stores packed their goods and began removal 
either to Kilbourn City, or to Reedsburg and Baraboo. 
Many buildings on the east side of the river were moved to 
Kilbourn City intact or were torn down that the material 
might be used again. 

Among the homes moved was the small building of 
Grandfather John Tanner, who had left his business as a 
packet boatman on the Erie Canal in the fall of 1855 and 
come to seek a new fortune in the West. Uncertain as to 
just what he would undertake in this new land, he reached 
his decision when the directors of the hydraulic company 
took dinner at his home. They insisted upon paying Grand- 
mother Tanner 50 cents for the dinner and said that the fare 
was so excellent that she should open a hotel. The sugges- 
tion was taken seriously. Captain Tanner immediately sent 
back to New York for Allen Wright, who came out and 
built the hotel for him. The old building, now largely in- 
corporated in the present Finch House, at Wisconsin Dells, 
was widely and favorably known for more than thirty years 
as the Tanner House. 

More people went to Kilbourn City than to any other 
single place, but a considerable number abandoned the 
neighborhood altogether. For some ten years after the jubi- 
lee “Resurrection Party” the exodus persisted, and when in 
April, 1868, the post office was discontinued, Newport 
ceased to exist.”° 

There is hardly a trace left of the once thriving commu- 
nity. To those who have known the history of Newport, 
slight hollows here and there indicate the cellars that were 


* Tbid., 542. 
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once beneath homes and other buildings, while the existence 
of lilacs, locusts, and other growth not native to this region 
is explained by the fact that such shrubs and trees were 
brought there by the early settlers. Some homes removed to 
Kilbourn were known as “old Newport” houses for many 
years, while the material of a number of the early structures 
still remains in various buildings. It is probable that the old 
Whitney home, now the property of Mrs. Maude Shute, is 
the only house that retains substantially its original form. 
Her husband was the son of the William B. Shute, who 
helped survey the present site of the railroad bridge. Thus 
came to an end a community of some 2,000 people, repre- 
senting a loss of more than $300,000, and leaving enmities 
which three quarters of a century have not entirely re- 
moved.” 

The bell that still calls worshippers to the Kilbourn 
Methodist Church once summoned the pupils to the old 
academy at Newport. One of my boyhood recollections is 
the overturning at a great expenditure of sweat and muscu- 
lar exertion of the old Newport blacksmith’s forge and chim- 
ney which by some freak of fate had been allowed to stand 
long after every other structure of the village had been re- 
moved or destroyed. 

Newport is a ghost town, indeed, and the ghost still 
walks but only in the increasingly indistinct memories of the 
descendants to the second, third, and fourth generation of 
those who came to this new settlement on the banks of the 
Wisconsin River some eighty years ago with high hopes of 
being the founders of a great city. 


* Miss Madge Van Dyke wrote “The Story of Kilbourn” as a Bachelor of 


Arts thesis in 1916 at the University of Wisconsin, but the manuscript is not 
to be found in the library. 
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CHRISTIAN TRAUGOTT FICKER’S 
ADVICE TO EMIGRANTS (III)* 


ICKER, a German immigrant, spent his first winter in 

Wisconsin in 1848-49 as a farmer in the town of Me- 

quon, Washington (later Ozaukee) County. His little 
book, written for inquiring friends in the homeland, cost him 
much time and labor. The third and closing installment 
contains a section on government, elections, and police ad- 
ministration in Wisconsin. Ficker’s narrative is generously 
interspersed with humorous incidents when he tells of the 
postelection celebrations with their bonfires and boisterous 
processions. 

Churches and schools are also considered. The colorful 
description of an early Methodist campmeeting seems al- 
most incredible at times, especially in the light of twentieth- 
century Methodist gatherings. Ficker has sharp criticism 
for the inadequate public school system found in frontier 
Wisconsin. The foreign-born children suffered by compari- 
son because of their inability to understand the English lan- 
guage; the lack of discipline sometimes flared into gang 
rowdiness. Various handicrafts and professions are also ex- 
amined in detail so that the prospective emigrant can de- 
termine whether removal to Wisconsin will be “worth the 
price.” 

The booklet, though somewhat imaginative in style, ap- 
pears to be authentic, and the reader may well believe 
Ficker’s final statement: “If I erred here and there, you may 


* Ficker’s Friendly Adviser for All Who Would Emigrate to America and 
Particularly to Wisconsin (Leipzig, 1853), of which this is the final installment, 
was translated from the German and annotated by the late superintendent of 
the Wisconstn Hisroritcat Socrery, Dr. Joseph Schafer. The Introductory Note 
was written by Lillian Krueger, the assistant editor. The book is in possession 
of the Sratre Historica Soctery. 
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be assured that it has happened without my fault.” It was 
written by the light he possessed. 





STATE GOVERNMENT, ELECTIONS, 
POLICE ADMINISTRATION, ETC. 


Everybody knows that Wisconsin is only one part of the 
great Union which is called United States of America and 
which up to the present time contains thirty-two states and 
is governed under strictly republican principles. It is just 
as well known that as a fundamental law over all there is a 
Constitution which contains and enforces the most impor- 
tant laws. The domestic or internal relations are regulated 
by the states themselves. Wisconsin, therefore, sends annu- 
ally to the capital city, Madison, for several months, its 
elected representatives, who, in two houses, senate and 
assembly, discuss the affairs of the state, pass laws, etc. The 
most important laws, for instance those concerning banks, 
are first submitted for adoption to the people themselves. 
When a bill passes through both chambers, it is laid before 
the governor for approval and signature; he is elected for 
two years—like the other state officers—after which his office 
ceases. If he declines to sign it, it goes back once more to the 
two chambers. If now two thirds of each chamber vote for 
it, it passes without the governor’s signature and is regarded 
as a law and set in operation. 

The election of representatives is by direct vote of the 
people. There are definite days in the year in which the male 
members of every precinct over twenty-one years of age 
come together at a designated place and there give their 
votes for that one or those deemed most suited to the offices 
in question. It cannot be otherwise than that very shameful 
things happen among a free people in connection with these 
matters, when men try to build up for themselves a party 
through which they can perhaps assure themselves a profit- 
able office. Money and particularly intoxicating liquors of 
all kinds are used in the election at the expense of such office 
seekers, and not infrequently they attain their goal through 
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them, since there are enough people who are willing to sell 
their honor, their freedom, and their vote for a glass of wine, 
beer, or whiskey. In this neighborhood where many educated 
men live who look upon such doings with disgust, they have 
begun to set a term to this disgraceful business and there is 
more than one example of a candidate who has expended 
hundreds in order to secure a given office, which nevertheless 
he failed to receive. 

Candidates themselves often belittle one another. They 
bring to light everything that they know to one another’s 
discredit, so that one would suppose they would never look 
at one another again. But herein one is greatly mistaken, 
bon honneur does not reach that far among these gents. An 
amusing incident of this kind which I personally saw and 
heard I cannot withhold from my readers. I once came back 
from a visit on election day. As I neared Grafton, I saw 
a crowd of men standing in front of a house and two gentle- 
men of Cedarburg, both of whom I knew well, getting into 
their carriage to drive together, probably homeward. Both 
were candidates for one and the same office. Hardly had 
they driven ten steps from the house when one of them 
pulled up the horse, gave the lines into the hands of the 
other, stood up and belabored his associate in a manner which 
it is impossible for me to describe. He naturally built him- 
self up in every way. 

The other sat quietly beside him and did not even sulk. 
Now the first one was through and took over the lines again 
to drive away. The vehicle had hardly moved a couple of 
steps from the place when the second one grabbed the lines, 
stopped, stood up, and in the most impertinent manner de- 
livered himself against the first-named, meanwhile praising 
himself naturally as the honest James. Having turned his 
heart inside out, they both drove off harmoniously together. 
I leave it to each of my readers to make his own comment 
upon these doings. I at least know that it gave me a feeling 
of nausea and of the profoundest disgust. 

If the office to be filled is an important one, the victorious 
party raises an indescribable jubilation and often manifests 
its joy over victory through the wildest doings. For ex- 
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ample, in the year 1848 when I was first in Milwaukee for 
a few days and stood in the evening with a certain Mr. 
Weber of Chemnitz before the door of our living quarters, 
the heavens reddened and we certainly thought that a fire 
had broken out in the city. The landlord, however, said to 
us it was probably a victory bonfire. Since we did not know 
what this might be, we went through the alley until we heard 
a tremendous shouting and finally came to the source of it. 
Here in the middle of a cross street were some three or four 
cords of wood piled up and fired, and the youngsters, who 
above all were most occupied with the matter, were con- 
stantly carrying boxes, chests, etc., which (as we were told) 
the merchants had set out from their stores for this purpose, 
and were throwing these into the flames which already 
reached almost to the gables of the houses. Such a crazy, 
childish, and even highly dangerous rejoicing had never 
come to our knowledge before. It is, however, quite cus- 
tomary, particularly in American cities. 

Now there arose a joyous cry and a tremendous hurrah! 
For the candidate himself, for whom all this was intended, 
appeared in a one-horse, light wagon. Whether this is cus- 
tomary, I do not know. Sufficient to say he drove several 
times as fast as he could around the fire and so near to it that 
I felt sorry for the poor horse. When the fire finally burned 
down, and the people began to go away, another disturbance 
occurred in an alley which led down toward the lake. The 
people ran thither, and we with them. Here was brought a 
canoe of some 25-30 feet in length in which stood 7-8 great 
casks filled with burning pitch. It was dragged along the 
street by means of a long rope. As many as could seize hold 
of the rope, both children and grownups, pulled. In this 
manner the canoe was drawn up and down several streets 
until the casks burned and with them the canoe. Even that 
was not enough. A heavy, two-wheeled horse cart was 
brought. To this the canoe was tied with a rope, the prow 
resting somewhat upon the cart, and now the racket cut loose 
once more. They dragged it around for some time until 
finally the wagon itself was in danger, and the rope burned 
off. The boat burned on the spot. 
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The highest position in the entire Union is occupied by 
the President, that in a single state by the governor, who 
holds his office for two years.’* All power rests in the legis- 
lature, in the executive, and in the judiciary which, however, 
are rather sharply distinguished from one another. 

Inasmuch as we have no standing army in Wisconsin, 
no very costly police organization, etc., and all state officers 
while compensated sufficiently are not extravagantly paid, 
and since in particular all state expenses are kept down as 
much as possible, our taxes upon the land as a result are very 
small. On a tract of eighty acres the average tax is from 
$4-$5. Having paid this annual tax, no one asks anything 
further during the entire year. In cities, of course, where 
naturally because of their newness many improvements have 
to be undertaken, the taxes are much higher and not infre- 
quently pretty oppressive. 

The police administration here, in both town and coun- 
try, is very simple and very different from the German. The 
members of the police organization are elected by the people 
and therefore are closely bound to them and become friends 
with them, and it does not occur to anyone to agitate against 
them. Also, they are never present in excessive numbers, 
and accordingly will never become too powerful. They never 
become involved in anything that is not their affair. Yes, 
one could justly say that they often come too late, often 
appear and take hold after the Kirmes is over. Concerning 
this not infrequently there is complaint. The constabulary 
here is much more highly regarded than in Germany.: In 
crder to hold a procession of any kind, to erect a theater, 
etc., one does not require the permission of the police here. 
Secret police are not known here. It is not necessary. It 
would be bad business. In order to travel through the entire 
United States one needs no pass, one meets no gendarme, 
and still one is always perfectly safe. 

On account of the variety of nationalities which make up 
the American people and the minimum police control which 
is directed against evildoers, it is a marvel that there is not 
more crime. No censorship exists here. Freedom of the 


* This, of course, depends upon the state constitution.—Eprror. 
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press is complete which, however, is still rarely enough mis- 
used. Poorhouses and other charitable institutions are found 
partly in every city, partly in every county. Our Washing- 
ton County has, almost at its very center, a large farm on 
which the poorhouse is built and wherein the poor who need 
help and who are not able to work are taken care of. They 
receive meat three times a day, coffee for breakfast, tea with 


sugar in the evening, and in general everything necessary to 
live very decently. 


CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS, TURNER 
AND SINGING SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The Constitution guarantees to all inhabitants of the 
United States the most complete religious freedom, and no 
religious group, whatever its name, can suffer any oppres- 
sion or any interference from the government. Since every 
nation of the earth has given and still gives tribute of its 
people in greater or lesser numbers toward the settlement of 
the United States, it is plain that all religious views are 
also here represented by greater or smaller associations. 
Nevertheless, one hears very little of open contention among 
the varied sects. Fortunately, and sensibly, one questions 
less often “What do you believe?” than “What do you do?” 

The Protestant, Catholic, and Methodist [sic!] religious 
groups are particularly numerous in Wisconsin,** which, as 
of course is very natural, divide again into smaller, some- 
what weaker sects. In a new state like Wisconsin one cannot 
justly expect that great churches with towers, bells, organs, 
and all other equipment customarily known to those from 
Germany, should already be found particularly in the coun- 
try, as some at home may suppose, glancing up at their own 
high domes. No the country churches and chapels of Wis- 
consin are mostly only more or less ample frame or even 
well-built log houses, which in most cases are built at the 
crossroads of the sections. Only in occasional settlements are 
there already stone or wooden churches with steeples. In the 
cities of course more attention is paid to these matters, and 
accordingly one already finds there splendid temples. 

* Does he imply that the Methodists are not Protestants?—Eprror. 
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The priests and preachers here have in no sense an inde- 
pendent status, wherefore I will not advise anyone to emi- 
grate from Germany in order to practice the ministerial pro- 
fession here. Jefferson brought it about, with much diffi- 
culty, that all salaries of preachers should be removed from 
the public exchequer and accordingly the preachers of the 
entire Union are dependent solely upon the salary paid by 
individual members of their congregations. The preacher, if 
his probation sermons satisfy, is hired almost like a farm 
hand, his salary settled upon, and his tenure conditioned on 
both sides by a quarter- or half-year’s notice. If he ceases to 
satisfy or if something dishonorable happens to him, he will 
be dismissed and another engaged. One can therefore well 
suppose that they must do good work here if they do not 
want to be without bread. 

A large part of the inhabitants of Wisconsin since about 
two years ago inclines toward the freest religious views: doc- 
trines like those of the Pastors Uhlich in Magdeburg and 
Johannes Ronge (now in London), have been proclaimed, 
popularized, and various communities established through 
Herr Eduard Schroéter (now in Milwaukee, earlier—so far 
as I know—Catholic priest in Worms), which communities 
now generally have a speaker and a teacher. They call them- 
selves “freie Gemeinden” or also “humanists” which last 
word indicates sufficiently what principles underlie them. 
‘lhe most numerous humanistic societies are in Milwaukee 
and in Mequon. Both societies have their speaker. In Me- 
quon at the present time Herr Garenfeld, an extraordinary 
speaker (weighing in the neighborhood of 300 pounds), for- 
merly a priest in Germany, has also undertaken the teaching 
of the elementary school. In Sheboygan on Lake Michigan 
Herr Gustav Grahl of Technitz near Dobeln (in the king- 
dom of Saxony) is teacher and speaker. 

These communities cannot fail to draw upon themselves 
much opposition from the side of the orthodox church sects. 
Still they are not only not suppressed, but they are growing 
daily, and Wisconsin appears not unlikely to become the 
hearth of a new religious enlightenment. 
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About four English miles from me there are many Meth- 
odists and in consequence also Methodist churches. In 
Germany I knew this sect only from hearsay and from 
books. Here, however, I had opportunity to observe 
their religious practices more closely and I can affirm that 
it is hardly. to be believed that a person of sound senses and 
mind could go so far astray as to take such blasphemy for 
actual religion. I had heard much of the insanity which pre- 
vails in these churches prior to having been persuaded some- 
thing more than a year ago, in company with several 
friends, to attend one of their religious gatherings. 

Before saying anything concerning the religious service 
of these Methodists I must remark that they have but few 
ordained preachers, but whoever feels himself driven 
thereto by the spirit fills that office and is permitted to 
pray, preach, etc., publicly. I have seen two smiths and 
one tailor function in that capacity and thereby have come 
to the conviction that the inciting spirit must be a very 
dumb devil, for they brought forth such erroneous and ab- 
surd stuff that the desire to laugh almost overcame my com- 
passion. 

As I entered the church with my companions (about ten 
o’clock in the evening), we saw on a sort of long platform 
four so-called “preachers” sitting or rather lolling as people 
do, especially in the saloons. The service began at once with a 
prayer which had very little sense and was spoken by one of 
the four preachers in hallow, monotonous tones and with 
fearful rolling of the eyes. Hereupon followed a song en- 
titled “So Let Us Go to Zion,” sung to the melody of a well- 
known student song “Krampampuli, That Is My Life, etc.” 
Men and still more women kept time by clapping their hands 
which they stretched out before them or held above their 
heads and by hopping up from their seats and down again. 
I heard quite clearly how one comical Saxon sitting neighbor 
to me, one of my companions, shouting as loudly as he could, 
joined each time in the closing line “Krampim-pam-pam- 
puli, Kram-pampuli!” I for my part sat in my place like one 
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petrified and yet I had only seen the beginning of this busi- 
ness. 

After the song followed the so-called “sermon,” if one 
can call such a mishmash of Bible sentences thrown together 
without sense and without connection a sermon. One of the 
four preachers delivered it while the three others lay as if 
half-dead and only sighed loudly from time to time. At 
first everything went well, and all the enthusiasm of the pre- 
ceding song had for the most part disappeared. I myself 
even began once more to breathe freely. The sermon was 
given without accent, quite monotcnously, and without 
gesticulation. Now, however, someone begins to sigh here, 
now there—an “Ah!’—an “Oh, oh!” escaped many a 
breast. Ever more numerously and louder became these 
“Ah’s!” and “QOh’s!” ’til finally all quiet and order seemed 
to be broken up. I must have had at least thirty eyes and 
ears in order to see all these gestures and to hear all these 
pious groans. Here someone grasped the air as if he was 
trying to catch gnats or flies. There one kneeled before a 
pew and grasped underneath it as if he would drag forth 
a dog that was mad, wherefore he always drew his hand 
back quickly; here one scratched on the wall as if he wanted 
to test the sharpness of his nails; a woman tore her hat 
from her head, threw it away, and rumpled her hair. Over 
there a man bumped his head against the wall, it being 
doubtful to me whether he was testing the solidity of the 
wall or his own skull. Here several leaped from their seats, 
whirled around, hopped as high as they could, clapped their 
hands, etc. Here a woman gazed heavenward, clutched her 
bosom as if nothing less than spiritual emotion would be 
found in it and uttered the words: “Come, my Jesus, come 
my dear Jesus, my dear lover, etc.” Here and there again 
one uttered merely the syllable “Ji! Ji!” springing up from 
his seat each time as if a wasp had stung him. Over here 
one gnashed his teeth as if he had the most severe cramp. 
Here a woman cried out as loud as she could to the preacher 
saying: “A little more, a little more, Mr. Preacher, yet a 
little more!” Here one ran forward and fell upon the floor 
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and several danced about him as if they were possessed 
and cried out: “The spirit has overcome him! He has re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit, etc.” And along with all this fright- 
ful racket the preacher spoke or rather bellowed his non- 
sense without gesticulation or intoning. When one be- 
came tired, he fell like dead upon the chair and another 
iook his place who at first acted as if he were so affected 
that he could hardly speak, although he roared like a lion 
soon afterward. 

I will probably be charged with exaggeration but cer- 
tainly not by those who have ever had opportunity to at- 
tend a Methodist meeting in the country in America. I 
have never been in an insane asylum, but truly it could not 
be worse there, and it is impossible to describe the feeling 
which a sensible person has. It raised my hair, and gladly 
would I have left the house if I could have gotten through 
the crowd easily. It may be that in Europe the Methodists 
are more moderate because there certainly such blasphemy, 
quite justly, would not be endured, and they would be 
transported as quickly as possible where they belong, name- 
ly into the insane asylum. Here, however, where all reli- 
gious practices are absolutely free, they are safe and use 
their freedom, although I am assured that even in Amer- 
ican cities they do not drive their insanity quite so far as in 
the country where naturally they are less criticised. 

I later asked a Methodist whom I know well how any 
person with his five senses could honor such nonsense; to 
which he replied that they became so filled with the spirit 
that they did not even notice it. I certainly cannot imagine 
whence this spiritualizing is derived although I do not 
doubt that it leads to insanity. I myself have often enough 
felt of my head in order to convince myself that it was a 
fact and not a dream. That, finally, this “spiritualizing” 
may not be heaven-sent is indicated by the following: 
Alongside of my neighbor (a strong cabinetmaker) on the 
left there sat a Methodist who for quite some time was a 
quiet, orderly person; finally he began to lurch back and 
forth in his seat, whereupon my neighbor gave him a friend- 
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ly poke in the ribs, declaring that if he did not sit still he 
would push him off the bench. That the “spiritualizing” 
process weakened from fright proves its spurious nature. 

Remembering now that these gatherings are usually 
held at night and rarely come to a close before midnight, 
one can very well imagine what ugly things happen in con- 
nection therewith. Every year the Methodists hold a so- 
called “camp meeting,” where they set up tents and huts 
in the open and where for about a week uninterruptedly, 
from early morning until late at night, and deep into the 
night, there is praying, singing, preaching, cooking, eating, 
drinking, etc. At such camp meetings there are always 
present great concourses of preachers. 

Now as respects the public schools, there was from the 
beginning the greatest effort of the government to help 
these in order that through a proper cultivation of the 
young a worthy generation might grow up devoted to true 
religion and political freedom. However, up to the present 
time this effort has not nearly attained its goal. On ac- 
count of the great variety of religious views and sects which 
exist in many neighborhoods, it is clear that no religious 
instruction can be thought of in connection with the public 
schools. The Constitution, therefore, in order that no group 
may be injured in its views, forbids the opening of this 
door to proselyting so that in public schools systematic re- 
ligious instruction is forbidden. This is of course a serious 
matter and sounds dangerous; yet if one is reasonable, one 
must admit the justice and wisdom of this law. If such in- 
struction is given privately or if only children of a particu- 
lar confession attend the same school, which certainly is 
rarely the case, then it is permitted. 

I for my part recognize the wisdom and justice of this 
constitutional intent fully, yet inasmuch as religious in- 
struction divides into belief and morals, the latter at least 
could be carried forward in the public schools if the teach- 
ers were capable of doing it which unfortunately is seldom 
the case in the country as I shall point out below. The teach- 
ing of morals can injure no child whether Jew, heathen, 
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Christian, or Mohammedan. Since, however, this is not 
done, it comes about that a barbarism prevails among the 
greater part of our youth which is in the highest degree 
distressing, and concerning which the friend of humanity 
gazes into the future only with fear and dread. As we pro- 
ceeded from Albany to Buffalo by steam train one after- 
noon, we were surrounded by a swarm of youngsters who 
were assembled at the side of the train and greeted us with 
rude, wild cries and a heavy hail of sand and earth which 
they threw against the car. Others who had traveled earliei 
and also later, on the same train, assured me of similar ex- 
periences, which not only proves that this gang had made 
a business of it but aiso that they had not been dealt with. 
Had I known at that time of the defective public schools, 
as against the public schools of Saxony, Prussia, etc., I 
would not have wondered at this. Later I was an eye wit- 
ness of many similar rude incidents. For example, the win- 
ter before last I saw a gentleman going quietly on his way, 
on the busiest street in Milwaukee. A youngster with a 
snowball in his hands met him. Hardly had the gentleman 
passed the youngster when the latter turned and knocked 
the gentleman’s hat off his head with his snowball, so that 
it flew far away. The gentleman picked his hat up and quiet- 
ly went on. I should not have wished to advise him to under- 
take any action against the rascal, for he would perhaps 
have drawn a whole gang of such young hooligans upon him. 
No Indian does such a thing! 

These are only two examples. One sees them in city 
and country daily. What humane heart would not be dis- 
tressed thereby. But, my readers ask: “Do the parents 
take no notice of these things?” Yes, truly, if they are edu- 
cated Germans, although even these cannot always hinder 
such things on account of the widespread seduction of 
youth. The Yankee, however (some noble exceptions oc- 
cur here, too), generally laughs at these outbreaks of bar- 
barism on the part of his precious progeny, considers it not 
so very bad, and tells them to be careful. One might here 
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very well cry out with bitter irony: “Hurrah for the falsely 
understood freedom!”*® 

How much truth has not already been spoken and writ- 
ten about the imperfect education of youth here, and yet no 
general, thoroughgoing reform has been brought about. In 
the cities where educated theoretical and practical teachers 
frequently have established German schools, many improve- 
ments have occurred through their devoted labors. There 
English as well as German instruction is given, and aside 
from the mere rudiments some instruction is here and there 
given in the most necessary languages and sciences. This, 
however, in no sense applies to the schools in the country. 
There for the most part only English schools are main- 
tained (particular exceptions cannot serve as a rule) and in 
three or four months the children are taught some English 
spelling or needed reading, a little ciphering, and the copy- 
ing of the letters of the alphabet which for the most part 
they do not understand. This evil has various causes which 
I shall now set forth for the benefit of my readers. 

The first reason is the (for the most part) complete lack 
of knowledge and the deficiency of goodwill and industry on 
the part of the teachers. The government indeed has al- 
ready done much toward the education of public school 
teachers, but the number of well-trained ones is still too 
small and insufficient. Accordingly, for the most part, out 
of necessity consideration must be given to subjects of the 
most elementary description: reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and even those are often very poorly done. Before beginning 
their three- or four-months’ term (for they are selected 
anew every year) they must first of all pass a slight exam- 
ination under the school superintendent (who may be and 
often is a very ordinary farmer). However, this is usually 
accomplished if the candidate can write his name properly, 
can read a little English, and add five and seven. The school 
superintendent himself does not often understand much 
more! 


* The writer was apparently as innocent of any true knowledge of “Yankee” 
discipline as the Yankee was of “German” discipline-—Eprron. 
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The teacher sits in his school, lets the children rattle off 
very mechanically the English ABC’s, etc., and the others 
do a little spelling and reading; he writes some letters and 
examples on the blackboard which the children must copy 
upon their slates, examines what they have done very su- 
perficially, and gives for their enlightenment at most a 
couple of very easy examples. School time being over, he 
goes his way untroubled as to whether the children have 
learned anything or not, untroubled also concerning their 
morals. Discipline indeed is not to be thought of. It would 
bring the teacher into very difficult relations with most of 
the parents. I live approximately a ten-minute walk from 
the nearest school, but last fall, when an Englishman*® 
taught school, I in my room could hear the very moment 
the pupils were dismissed. Two years ago when a Saxon 
was the teacher, more was not only learned but there was 
more attention given in the way of quiet both in and out- 
side the school. 

A second reason is that instruction is given mostly by 
English persons or Irish persons (of course also in the Eng- 
lish language) ; then when German and English children are 
mingled together (which is the case in most places) a great 
portion of them understand either nothing at all or very 
poorly. So the children read and write without in most cases 
knowing what they read or write. In this respect the freie 
Gemeinden have a great advantage in that not only are 
their speakers educated men but also they are given the duty 
of taking over the instruction in the school. This instruction 
naturally is in the German language. These German 
schools, however, must be maintained by the parents of the 
children themselves since the state does nothing for them. 

A third reason is the negligent school supervision. In 
various cities and states an endeavor has already been made 
to secure greater strictness in this respect. Still these efforts 
have always met with much opposition of all kinds. People 
think their freedom suffers thereby, which is certainly not 
the case for a law of this sort merely affects those who are 


* Meaning one who spoke English.—Eprror. 
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negligent; those who are not would surely not be injured, 
for even without it they would send their children to school 
just as long as the school is in session. 

To the honor of the legislature of the State of New York 
in Albany let me say here that it has recently brought for- 
ward a law which requires that parents, guardians, etc., of 
school children who are found on the street during the school 
hours, shall be held responsible and brought up for a reckon- 
ing. God grant that this law may find no opposition and 
that other states may as soon as possible follow its praise- 
worthy example. 

The fourth reason, finally, is that in the country schoo! 
instruction is held not during the entire year but only three 
or four months. Everybody can see the difficulty of this. 
What a child learns in three or four months (often with 
very irregular attendance), it forgets completely in the re- 
maining nine months. The reason for this short period of 
instruction in the whole year is especially the following: The 
government from its beginning was given the sixteenth sec- 
tion of every township for the promotion and support of 
schools. These sections are being and in part have been sold, 
the proceeds invested at 7 per cent interest are used for the 
support of schools and so divided that every school receives 
more or less according to the number of its children of 
school age. This amount is just about enough to support a 
teacher (at from $16 to $18 a month) for three or four 
months. That period being over, there is usually an ebb in 
the school treasury. 

Of course there are many sensible parents who would 
gladly add something to enable their children to remain in 
school several months longer, but comparatively few school 
districts carry through such a purpose. To the glory of most 
cities one is obliged to say that there much has already taken 
place—particularly through the Germans—and considerable 
aid is being given to the schools. Time will probably bring 
about something of this kind for the country also. In the 
United States a child from the fourth to the twentieth year 
is entitled to the privileges of a public school. 
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In Wisconsin there are up to now 2,500 school districts, 
and the sum which is annually contributed for the public 
schools reaches $70,000. This sum will increase steadily as 
more school land is sold and the proceeds placed at in- 
terest. 

Aside from these school lands there are other lands 
which are designated for the support of universities. For 
this purpose two townships or seventy-two sections (46,080 
acres) were given which the state can and to some extent 
has already sought out and selected in different counties and 
in different quantities. The university in the capital, Madi- 
son, is now in successful operation. 

As respects educational societies I will mention only 
the Turner societies and the singing societies which in most 
cities are extraordinarily popular and find large numbers of 
participants. Even in the country we are not without them; 
for example we have a Turner and singing society here in 
Mequon both of which are very popular. The singing so- 
cieties are almost exclusively founded and frequented by 
Germans. The Yankee for the most part in matters per- 
taining to music stands on a very low plane. Even exceed- 
ingly imperfect playing or singing astonishes him greatly. 
His balls are enlivened only by one or two violins (fiddles) 
and therewith he is very well pleased, although these fid- 
dlers bring forth ear-splitting music in which hardly a single 
measure is correctly rendered, which is almost unbearable 
ito Germans. 

Now that according to my views I have given the most 
necessary explanations concerning Wisconsin, there is only 
one responsibility left to me, to answer the numerous in- 
quiries concerning: 


“WHO SHOULD BE ADVISED TO EMIGRATE?” 


Difficult and uncertain as it is to give any advice herein, 
I still undertake to answer this inquiry in the very simple 
manner following: (1) All who have the desire, the strength, 
and the endurance to take care of themselves in any situa- 
tion, and who will not be ashamed to accept any kind of 
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labor when necessary, even though unaccustomed to it; 
(2) All who in Germany live under political or religious 
oppression and desire to free themselves therefrom. If 
I were to go into particulars concerning the first class, 
I understand this to include very specially peasants and 
handicraftsmen, although among the latter (as I shall show 
later) not every one can count on procuring a good living 
immediately. 

The land owner (farmer) if he can bring along so much 
money as to be able to buy at once an improved farm, and 
if such farm is large enough so that he can employ a hired 
man, he may live in a very happy and independent manner. 
Just as independent and fortunate, certainly, is the man who 
owns a smaller farm and can keep no hired man, but he must 
carry on his work personally. In this way, however, he 
usually manages to maintain a very good table. The reader 
should remind himself of what I have said in a former chap- 
ter about farming, that it is carried on here in a manner 
very much less systematic and at the same time, up to now, 
it brings in less cash than in Germany. Let no one imagine 
that he can mount his horse and set his numerous laborers 
to work here as he can in the Old Fatherland: That would 
be very expensive here since laborers in this country receive 
a very high wage. He who in Germany perhaps has many 
debts on his land and has to work very hard merely to keep 
the interest paid up, is probably best off here; as also he 
who has many (and among them some well grown) children 
who can be of great help in the beginning. 

Laborers in America (on farms) are exactly like mem- 
bers of the family and are treated no differently either at 
table or otherwise. Women servants never work in the field 
here (or at least very rarely), but take care of the house, 
the kitchen, and at most the stable. Field work is exclusively 
the business of the men. Since the wages of these laborers 
is very high, they usually work only a few years and then 
they buy land for themselves and carry on their own farm- 
ing operations. Here, however, I must warn everyone who 
wishes to serve in America that he should not allow him- 
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self to be betrayed by high wages to go into far southern 
regions. Thousands, and among them particularly new im- 
migrants, have paid for this mistake with their health and 
even with their lives, since it was too, hot and unhealthy for 
them. Once accustomed to the American climate, one can 
risk this better and even then he has to be very foresighted 
(particularly in the use of fruits). 

Among the handicraftsmen who can count upon prompt 
support here are particularly the tailors, who receive excel- 
lent wages in the towns; the shoemakers, especially if they 
have already learned in Germany not to sew the soles, but 
(as is always done here) to nail them with wooden pegs; 
the smiths, the wagonmakers, the coopers, the cabinetmak- 
ers, the carpenters, the millwrights (as also in general all 
workers in wood), the butchers, the stonemasons, the brew- 
ers, the hat makers, the locksmiths and gunstock makers; 
lacemakers and stocking workers if they settle in a city; 
the millers if they have money enough to buy or build them- 
selves a mill; the saddlers, the brickmakers, etc. 

Among the handicraftsmen who might find it more dif- 
ficult to secure situations I count the bakers, who only oc- 
casionally find work in the cities, since farmers in the coun- 
try almost universally bake their own bread; the glaziers 
because here window frames are constructed in large fac- 
tories and the windowpanes of appropriate sizes can be pur- 
chased in the stores and set in easily by the owner; the 
watchmakers if they do not have sufficient means to estab- 
lish themselves at once as Jewelers; the needlemakers be- 
cause here needle ware is prepared in large factories or im- 
ported very cheaply; the barbers because that business in 
the cities is usually carried on by colored persons who are at 
the same time hair dressers; the bookbinders unless they are 
so fortunate as to make a connection with a large book busi- 
ness; the tinsmiths because tinware is now at least sold in 
prominent hardware stores; the horn turners because here 
tobacco is mostly smoked out of small clay pipes and Ger- 
man pipes are not at all the fashion; the dyers unless they 
can find employment with large manufacturing establish- 
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ments of the East; the nailsmiths because here almost with- 
out exception machine-made nails are used; the ropemakers 
because the hemp and flax production is carried on very lit- 
tle so far. 

Merchants do a good business here only they must be 
able to speak the English language. It is to be remarked 
(1) that here there is much barter for farm products so that 
generally the merchant has a double function, and (2) that 
generally, in smaller cities and in the country, a store has 
to be provided with everything that is needed. Here one 
finds fabrics, cut rope, glass, stoneware, iron, shoes, soap, 
drinks, tobacco and cigars, in short everything that buyers 
need. To fix prices and sell as this is generally done in Ger- 
many is not satisfactory to the American. 

Horticulturists do a good business in or near a city be- 
cause early products such as beautiful flowers are paid for 
at a very high rate. Last summer I was with a horticulturist 
in Milwaukee with whom I am very friendly. A gentleman 
had just sent his servant to him to bring several bouquets 
and plants. My friend had me write the bill since I was 
right there. It called for $17.50. In Germany I could not 
have given away the whole lot. 

Lawyers, unless they are prepared to take in hand a 
four-to-five-pound axe, had better remain in Germany. In 
America the wheat is not yet sowed for them; since the ad- 
ministration of justice fortunately is much simpler here, and 
the men who dispense justice possess sufficient sound, hu- 
man understanding they do not always consider the rigid 
law but also talk of justice. 

Musicians, particularly good piano teachers, if they are 
unusually good, find excellent support in the larger cities. 
But I advise everyone to bring along the necessary instru- 
ments and strings since these are exceedingly expensive here. 
In the country knowledge of music provides incidental in- 
come for the musical farmer, but he cannot live from it. 

Doctors and surgeons if they are skilled in their profes- 
sion are well paid both in the city and in the country. 


EES TT OATES 
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CONCLUDING WORD 


So, worthy friend, I have fulfilled my promise to you 
and to all who may read these lines. I have said what I 
deemed the most necessary. Should this one or that one 
desire to know more concerning particular matters about 
which nothing is said here, let him write me prepaid letters 
and I will serve him entirely unselfishly with my best knowl- 
edge and understanding. 

This little work in question is written in no learned tone 
which, of course, could not be expected of me for you know 
that I am no scholar. I have written in a way which even the 
most slightly educated of my dear countrymen will be able 
to understand. As you see the little work has no other ob- 
ject than the truth, which every unprejudiced person will 
read in it. Gladly, very gladly, would I have presented the 
bright side of my New Fatherland in all particulars and 
kept the dark side hidden as others have done, but this goes 
quite against my character as also against the promise given 
you to point out simply the truth. If I erred here and there, 
you may be assured that it has happened without my fault 
and that at the time I had not known better. No great work 
is without faults and mistakes. Why then should not such a 
small, unimportant one have its faults? 

You see very well from the writing as a whole how much 
labor and time it must have cost me to bring together and 
put in order all the necessary material. Therefore I hope 
for your indulgence, as also for that of all good friends to 
whom I have given a promise similar to that given you, for 
having tested their patience so long with reference to the 
fulfilling of my promise. With unchanged affection, 

Mequon, near Milwaukee, Wisconsin, North America, 
May 6, 1853. 
Your 
CuristT1AN Traucott Ficker, Farmer. 











BOOK NOTES 


The Doctors Mayo. By H. B. Crapesattie. (University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1941. Pp. xiv, 822. $8.75.) 


This inspiring, impressive tale of the Mayos stretches through al- 
most a century in time from 1850, when William Worral Mayo obtained 
his medical degree after a brief apprenticeship and a year at Indiana 
Medical College, to the death of his two famous sons Dr. Will and 
Dr. Charlie in 1939. Historically, it stretches through the westward 
thrust of our frontier and its final elimination, through the amazing 
growth of all the natural sciences, and, in medicine, through the change 
from the doctor on horseback with his lancet and purgatives to the highly 
trained specialist with his well-equipped hospitals and laboratories. 

Asiatic cholera (1848-49) gave the first of our trio his medical bap- 
tism, and the ever present “chills and fever” of the Indiana region drove 
him north, seeking deliverance from the “hell” of malaria. The harsh 
life of the pioneer forced him into many vocations. He was by turns a 
farmer, a Mississippi boatman, a voyageur, a drug clerk, a helper of his 
efficient wife, Louise Abigail Wright, in the management of a millinery 
store, and he even dipped into politics. 

“A few calls a week made up Dr. Mayo’s practice for several years” 
after he settled in the Minnesota Valley, but, aggressive, impulsive, 
assured, warmly devoted to his patients, he gradually extended his 
boundaries and his practice. Later, the fast driving “little doctor” with 
his enterprising, courageous wife moved to Rochester, the center of a rich 
farming area. He read widely, developed his surgical skill, stood for 
the best in the community, and as the wealth of the country increased, 
became one of the important surgeons and consultants of the region. 

The brothers, Will and Charlie, grew up in this medical atmosphere, 
helping their father increasingly and aiding their mother in the home 
and also in her capacity as “first assistant’ to Dr. Mayo in dosing babies 
and setting bones. “We were reared in medicine as a farmer boy is 
reared in farming,’ Dr. Will often said. After graduation from medical 
school came the ““Toe-in-the-door-days” during which the boyish young 
doctors gradually persuaded patients of their reliability. 

In 1883 a cyclone, with its trail of dead and dying, brought to the 
mind of Mother Alfred of the Sisters of St. Francis the dire need for 
a hospital in Rochester. The slow collection of nickels and dimes plus 
the indefatigable zeal of the sisters made possible by 1889 the small, 
crude St. Mary’s Hospital. The Doctors Mayo were placed in charge of 
its medical services, thus beginning the next phase of rapid development. 
Technics were being improved, Lister and his doctrine of antisepsis and 
asepsis were defeating “good and laudable pus” and lowering the death 
rate in surgery, and the birth of bacteriology was remaking medical 
theory and practice. 

Consistently throughout the years Dr. Will and then Dr. Charlie, and 
later each of the physicians who came to work with them, went off fre- 
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quently for a “brain dusting” to this or that man who had perfected a 
particular operation or mode of treatment. This more than any other 
one factor seems to the reviewer the secret of the success of the Mayos. 
They not only read the literature; they went wherever progress was 
being made and came back introducing a new idea, a new method to the 
group. 

Patients increased, necessitating additional men on the staff, and with 
more men, more specialized services were offered, more hospitals were 
built, and then again more men and again more patients. By 1912, 15,000 
patients were coming annually to the Mayo offices, and this number 
doubled in the next two years. It became necessary to establish the clinic 
on a still wider basis, and Dr. Will “did the best day’s work he ever 
did for the Clinic” in appointing Dr. Henry Plummer, “the only genius 
on the Clinic staff,” who for years worked on the plans for a new build- 
ing. Experimental research was developed, and greater emphasis placed 
on the diagnostic service; the “avalanche” of patients continued to grow 
until the registrations reached 60,000 in 1919. Honors were showered 
on the Mayo brothers, “the surgical travelers of the world.” 

But the brothers considered their wealth, earned through medical prac- 
tice, a public trust to be returned to the people for the further improve- 
ment of the science and practice of medicine. Accordingly, in 1915 they 
endowed the Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Research. 
This became a branch of the University of Minnesota, and under its pro- 
visions many young physicians are receiving advanced training of a high 
order. 

The Mayo brothers died in 1939, but their work goes on, and their skill 
and wisdom is shown in the stability and continued growth of the institu- 
tion they founded. 

This biography by Helen Clapesattle describes the accomplishments 
of three strong men and the unique institutions built up by the codper- 
ative effort of many. It merits praise and a larger reading public than 
its rather long, detailed presentation is likely to obtain. It errs a bit, 
we think, on the sentimental side; but hero worship is an integral part 
of each one of us. The book lacks the brilliant touch of a Harvey Cush- 
ing in his delineation of the master, William Osler, but the conjunction 
of two such stars can be expected only once in many long years. In a 
period of world disaster, the reader is left encouraged, stimulated, and 
convinced that “truth will go marching on.” 

University of Wisconsin Paut F. Crark 


Emigrés in the Wilderness. By T. Woon Cuarxe. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1941. Pp. xvi, 247. $3.00.) 


The writer of this review is concerned only with that portion of Dr. 
Clarke’s book which deals with the story of Eleazer Williams. He makes 
no attempt to comment on other portions of that work except to say that 
the book in its entirety is an interesting and well-written series of narra- 
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tives about the French royalists who fled from the revolutionary guillo- 
tine and later from Napoleon. Dr. Clarke manifests a keen sympathy 
for, and expert knowledge of, these émigrés. 

In the preface to his work Dr. Clarke says that he “frankly does not 
know whether he [Eleazer Williams] was a crafty charlatan, a deluded 
dupe, or a king who had fallen from his high estate. He has related the 
story which, told nearly a century ago by Mr. Hanson, startled America; 
and has given the arguments, pro and con, which appeared for the next 
score of years. The conclusion is left to the reader’s imagination. Wil- 
liams often visited the home of his cousin, the great-grandfather of the 
author of this book. It is a tradition of the family that his story was true. 
But family traditions are often tainted with family prejudice.” 

The author presents an honest summation of the arguments on both 
sides of the case, but the reader draws the conclusion that Dr. Clarke is 
inclined to believe in the family tradition and that he attaches too much 
importance to some of the obviously doubtful testimony in Williams’ 
favor. The story is concluded with the words of an address delivered in 
1921 by Deborah Beaumont Martin, president of the Green Bay Histori- 
cal Museum, on the occasion of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
arrival of Williams in Green Bay. This address is decidedly sympathetic 
to his claims. 

As shown by the bibliography contained in his book, Dr. Clarke has 
provided himself with a good background of Eleazer Williams literature 
including his letters and papers in the Green Bay Public Museum. He 
has consulted William Ward Wight’s early publication, Eleazer Williams: 
His Forerunners, Himself (1896), but apparently has overlooked the 
important brochure, Eleazer Williams Not the Dauphin of France 
(1903), in which Wight deals the deathblow to the legend. It was a 
result of Mr. Wight’s profound research on the subject, a rearrangement 
of the material contained in his earlier account with additional informa- 
tion. 

Dr. Clarke mentions the purported deathbed confession of the 
Duchess d’ Angouléme. She was supposed to have summoned General 
La Roche Jacquelin to her and to have confided to him that she knew her 
brother escaped from the Temple and was still alive. This confession, 
it has been pointed out before, is not borne out by facts. A detailed 
account of her last hours, as printed in Littell’s Living Age of Decem- 
ber 27, 1851, makes no mention of such a confession, and the duchess 
names Henri, the Comte de Chambord, as her universal legatee. 

The author emphasizes Williams’ resemblance to the Bourbons but 
honestly admits that one of Williams’ intimate acquaintances, A. G. 
Ellis, was struck by the remarkable resemblance between Williams and 
his half-breed father, Thomas Williams. Most of the pretenders to the 
title of Louis XVII have looked like the Bourbons, and some have based 
their claims solely upon this resemblance. 

At the risk of becoming a bore by constant reference to Wight’s ex- 
cellent pamphlet, the writer regrets that Dr. Clarke did not consult this 
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work. There, among other things, he would have learned of the meeting 
in Baltimore between Williams and his friend, Charles D. Robinson, 
editor of the Green Bay Gazette. This was after the appearance of 
John H. Hanson’s Lost Prince. Robinson, who knew Williams’ char- 
acter, said when referring to the book, “I do not believe there is a word 
of truth in it.” Williams broke into a hearty laugh and retorted, “Nor 
dc I either.” And when Williams met his lifelong friend, Alexander 
Grignon of Green Bay, Williams asked him if he had read anything about 
the dauphin matter. “Yes, I have,’ was the reply with a laugh and a 
manner evincing his total disbelief of the story. “It is not me,” explained 
Williams with a disregard of grammar that would have made the real 
dauphin blush, “It is not me; THEY wanted it so and I don’t care.” The 
historian would give a great deal to learn who THEY were. 
Seymour, Indiana Water H. Lance 


Lake Michigan. By Rateu G. Piums. (Brandt Printing and Binding 
Company, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 1941. Pp. 208. $1.50.) 


A recent happy coincidence was that of the Stare Historicay Soci- 
ETy’s special exhibit in its Library at Madison of the progress of water 
travel in Wisconsin and the appearance of Mr. Plumb’s story on the 
marine background of Lake Michigan. With the “sea” calling to him 
through three generations of his family, and with a returning fondness 
for an early love, Mr. Plumb has traced the known history of Lake 
Michigan from its first recorded exploration down to the present time. 
He gives as one qualification for undertaking the work the fact that his 
earliest recollection as a child is that of gazing out over its waters. 

As the history of a body of water, the work is unique. The somewhat 
slender volume is packed with facts and is rather sketchily written, at 
least in spots. It suggests how interesting a larger and more thoroughly 
documented history of this great inland sea might prove to be, since it 
would permit of more sweep of imagination than does the present work. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters and deals almost exclusively 
with the navigation of the lake, beginning with La Salle’s “Griffon,” the 
first schooner to sail the Great Lakes. In its catalogue of schooners and 
other craft that have plied the lake, the story is somewhat reminiscent 
of Captain Merrick’s opus on Mississippi River steamboats in their 
heyday. There are chapters on early navigation, on the harbors and 
islands of the lake, on shipbuilding and car ferries, on lighthouses and 
life-saving services. Naturally there is a chapter on disasters, which 
have been many and tragic, even within Lake Michigan alone, beginning 
with the loss of the “Griffon” and coming down in time to the “Lady 
Elgin” of most mournful memory. Also many incidental stories are 
retold, such as those of the Strang settlement of Mormons on Beaver 
Island, the Icelanders on Washington Island, the harbor congress of 
1847, and the coming of the Columbus caravel replicas in 1893. 

The development of steam navigation from the first steamer, “Walk- 
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in-the-Water,” built on Lake Erie in 1818 and named for a Wyandot 
chief, is traced and brought down to the splendid Goodrich system of 
lake service of recent decades. 

This book should prove a valuable reference work for students of 
Great Lakes history. It probably has few errors of fact, as Mr. Plumb 
is known for his careful and thorough research. This reviewer would 
be remiss in his duty, however, if he failed to call attention to the con- 
siderable number of typographical and other errors in the book. It is 
plain that a final careful proof revision would have caught many of these 
errors and thus minimized a defect in an otherwise good piece of his- 
torical writing. 


Madison Avsert O. Barton 


A History of the State Board of Control of Wisconsin and the State 
Institutions, 1849-19389. By Brernetr O. Opecarp and Grorce M. 
Keitu. (State Board of Control, Madison, Wisconsin, 1940. 
Pp. 264.) 


Much effort has obviously gone into the preparation of this history of 
the origin and evolution of the Wisconsin State Board of Control, and 
a great deal of important information has been assembled regarding the 
institutions under the board’s jurisdiction. Unfortunately, however, the 
presentation of the material leaves much to be desired. There is a great 
lack of organization, and little discrimination seems to have been exer- 
cised as to what is worthy of emphasis and what is not. 

The section heading, “Functional Organization of the State Board of 
Control,’ might reasonably lead one to expect a concise outline of the 
various functions performed and the administrative machinery arranged 
in some logical sequence. Instead there is a long, amorphous narrative 
through which the reader struggles to form a clear picture of the admin- 
istrative process only to find himself frustrated and confused by a vast 
amount of detail including, for example, the number of cows on institu- 
tion farms that have made the National Holstein “Honor List” and the 
fact that the statistical punch card for the case history of an individual 
entering a state institution measures 3144 by 73% inches and has 90 
columns. 

Wordiness and lack of proportion reduce the value of many sections 
of this report. The chapter on the Wisconsin School for the Deaf may 
be cited as an illustration. While it is undoubtedly better to adopt an 
approach that is too broad rather than confine the story of an institution’s 
development to a few dry, unpalatable facts regarding the date of found- 
ing and size and type of building—a common fault in annual reports of 
public agencies—the historical approach in this instance is so long and 
detailed that it wearies the reader rather than stimulates his interest. 
There are nearly three pages of references to classical Greek and Roman 
writers, church fathers, and pioneer teachers of the deaf in various 
European countries over a span of several centuries before we arrive 
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at “the earliest American advocate of the education of the deaf... 
Francis Green,” who died in 1809. After disposing of Francis Green, 
one is led through nearly three more pages of historical material relating 
to early American teachers of the deaf and their theories before coming 
to an account of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. Even in the section 
devoted to the Wisconsin school itself, more attention is given to his- 
torical development than to current programs of treatment. 

At the end of the publication it is noted that “since the preceding 
material was written and set in type, there have been a number of legis- 
lative acts changing the organization of the welfare activities of the state. 
These changes will lead to the eventual abolishment:of the Board of 
Control type of administration.” Mention is then made of the establish- 
ment of a new Department of Public Welfare under a law of Decem- 
ber 15, 1939. It would have greatly aided the reader’s understanding of 
the administrative organization of social welfare in Wisconsin if a state- 
ment regarding this recent reorganization had been made at the very 
outset of this history. 

New York State Department of Davip M. ScHNEIDER 

Social Welfare, Albany 


Norwegian-American Studies and Records, Volume 12. Edited by Tuxo- 
porE C. Buiecen. (Norwegian-American Historical Association, 
Northfield, Minnesota, 1941. Pp. ix, 208. $2.00.) 


This volume of ten articles devoted principally to the social and cul- 
tural aspects of Norwegian-American history will prove instructive to 
the reader with a limited background of such history, enlightening to the 
more advanced student, and unusually entertaining to all. The studies 
cover a surprisingly wide range of subject matter. 

An intimate “nutshell” biography of Ole Rélvaag, splendidly told by 
John Heitmann, starts with their boyhood days in Dénna, on the rim of 
the Arctic Sea. This story, told by a lifelong friend, helps you to under- 
stand why Rélvaag could and did produce such stirring novels as Giants 
in the Earth and Peder Victorious. You will agree with Heitmann that 
when death closed the pages of three new novels which Rélvaag had 
already outlined, American literature sustained a distinct loss. 

Dr. Kenneth Bjork tells the story of Ole Evinrude and his ventures 
with the outboard motor. He combines a pleasing, narrative style and 
factual information into a good story, well told. 

Whether fact or fancy, old folklore, fairy tales, and superstitions are 
discussed by Ella Rélvaag in a most compelling manner. These legends 
persisted surprisingly among the Norwegians in this country. This 
amazing account induces further study of old customs and beliefs. 

The problem of Norwegian-American surnames with the confusion of 
patronymics, farm names, trade names, and others has been studied in 
detail in the Koshkonong area in Wisconsin by Marjorie Kimmerle. She 
suggests a close relationship between names and social environment. 
This article raises the curtain to interesting conjecture. 
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Evelyn Nilsen presents a study of Ole Buslett and his editorship of 
Normannen from 1894 to 1896. Buslett, who has been called the father 
of Norwegian-American literature, apparently felt it his mission to raise 
the Norwegian immigrant folk as a cultural group, and his fiery per- 
sonality naturally invoked much interesting controversy. 

The foregoing three writers conducted their studies as graduate stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin under the able direction of Pro- 
fessor Einar Haugen. 

Another editor, James Denoon Reymert, who edited the Nordlyset, 
the first Norwegian newspaper in the Northwest, was drawn into politi- 
cal activities which carried him on to national prominence. The story of 
his busy and influential life is told by his great-grandnephew, Martin L. 
Reymert. 

Two interesting accounts of immigrants’ experiences on their ocean 
voyage to America and the long journey to Texas, with the ensuing 
pioneers’ problems in 1847, record those phases of early history that are 
always of interest. 

From a background of fifty years of active participation as organizer, 
member, and officer of several Norwegian Clubs in Chicago, Birger 
Osland discusses a phase of social history of which little has been re- 
corded. This able author describes the activities of these clubs, ranging 
from cultural stimulation to political achievements, in their relation to 
the community as well as the individual. 

John Hodnefield continues, in this volume, his series of bibliographical 
reports on recent publications. Both history student and casual reader 
will find this list valuable. 

This small volume is one which lends itself to those half-hour reading 
periods we all find. Yet it is one that can be read a second time with 
profit. 


Madison MeEnpez N. Hanson 


Sunnfjordlaget i Amerika gjennem tredive Aar 1912-1942. By Nets 
Nypat. (Privately printed, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1942. Pp. 112.) 


Some of the most valuable material toward the study of Norwegian 
immigrant history in this country has been gathered by amateur his- 
torians. In addition to the usual type of local antiquarians and genealo- 
gists, the Norwegians have produced numerous “saga-writers” whose 
bailiwick has been the emigrants from specific regions in the native land. 
These men and women have usually been functionaries of the societies 
known as “bygdelags,’ groups tied together by common memories and 
dialects. The historians of these groups have sought out fellow dalesmen 
wherever they have settled in America, gathered them in meetings, and 
urged them to record their history. Driven by the twin motives of local 
pride and retrospective interest, they have produced numerous historical 
publications of greatly varying value. Much unselfish effort has gone 
into these frequently naive products. Whatever faults they may possess, 
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they are precious for the illumination they give on the immigrant’s cul- 
tural status and his adjustment to American life. 

The present book is an example of the type, a compilation of materials 
relating to people from the district of Sunnfjord in Norway. The society 
which it represents was organized thirty years ago in Minneapolis, and 
seems to have held annual summer meetings most of the years since that 
time. It appears from the book that the group is relatively small (the 
list of members contains about 332 names); that most of its members 
immigrated in the early years of this century (from 1900 to 1906); and 
that they are widely dispersed throughout the Middle West, though 
Minnesota has taken nearly half and Wisconsin nearly a third of them. 
Within Wisconsin a number of them are found near such places as 
De Forest and Morrisonville, Hawkins and Rhinelander, but they have 
nowhere formed large, continuous settlements. 

Since the book is in no way a systematic, historical exposition, but 
primarily planned to appeal to the members of the group, it contains 
much miscellaneous material: poems, lyric rhapsodies over the home 
valley, photographs of places in Sunnfjord and of sons of Sunnfjord in 
America, fulsome greetings by office-seeking politicians to meetings of 
the group, letters from members, the constitution of the society, bits of 
anecdote and folklore, the flags and national anthems of Norway and 
America, and letters from King Haakon and Eleanor Roosevelt. Amid 
this characteristic welter one finds also a goodly number of biographical 
facts, names, dates, occupations, reminiscences, for which historians will 
have occasion to thank the devoted collector. But more valuable even 
than the facts are the attitudes unconsciously revealed, the nostalgia, the 
sincerity, the simple, God-fearing mentality, the devotion to America, 
all those factors which are involved in fitting Norwegian countryfolk 
into the fabric of a complex American culture. 

University of Wisconsin Ernark HavueGen 


A Check List of Wisconsin Imprints, 1835-1849. Prepared by the Wis- 
consiIn Historica, Recorps Survey, Work Projects Administra- 
tion. [American Imprints Survey, No. 23.] (Wisconsin Historical 
Records Survey, Madison, 1942. Pp. xvi, 176.) 


Thanks to the Gargantuan imagination and energy of Mr. Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, the American Imprints Survey was conceived, carried on by 
the Historical Records Survey, and financed by a beneficent Work 
Projects Administration. Even before the days of H.R.S., Mr. McMurt- 
rie had worked out a scheme which was a considerable advance over that 
followed by the lonely bibliographer slowly worming his way through 
rare pamphlets and broadsides. This was the “preliminary list” tech- 
nique of scattering widely among the country’s libraries lists of imprints 
of a region or community, sometimes cheaply printed or even mimeo- 
graphed. Pride in his library’s resources coupled with a not-too-vague 
wish to show the indefatigable McMurtrie a thing or two caused many 
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a librarian to do considerable work in checking and adding to the tenta- 
tive list. 

But when Mr. McMurtrie decided to try to use the work relief pro- 
gram in order to furnish himself with a thousand or two extra eyes and 
hands, many librarians shook their heads gloomily. Use untrained people 
for the sacred work of marking line endings, measuring page sizes, and 
figuring pagination? Impossible, and ridiculous! But McMurtrie breathed 
a massive chuckle, set to work writing a manual of instructions, and, 
aided by good supervision from H.R.S., soon had hundreds of workers 
copying and checking the catalogues of the larger libraries and, what 
was much more important, seeking out small collections of all kinds in 
obscure little depositories. Thus has been accomplished, in a few years, 
work which a hundred expert bibliographers could not have done in their 
lifetimes, and a large proportion of the titles turned in have been “‘pure 
gold,” that is, previously unknown. 

This volume illustrates the worth of the whole project. In 1903 Henry 
Edward Legler’s “Early Wisconsin Imprints: A Preliminary Essay” in 
the Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings, 1903: 118-38 listed 54 
items printed in Wisconsin between 1836 and 1850, exclusive, of course, 
of newspapers. Mr. McMurtrie then produced his Early Printing in 
Wisconsin, published in 1981, which described 482 imprints between 
1833 and 1850 (389 of them before the year 1850). But the Historical 
Records Survey now gives us 523 items between 1833 and 1849, in addi- 
tion to another 49 listed, for one reason or another, in three appendices. 
In the important period between 1833 and 1838 alone, this volume adds 
14 new titles. 

There certainly must be minor mistakes in some of the volume’s entries, 
for such detailed work can never be done perfectly (even by trained 
librarians), but a careful checking of selected items shows a high degree 
of accuracy. For the first time, too, we know where copies of the im- 
prints repose in the libraries of the nation. The research notations are 
thorough and helpful, and the whole Survey is to be congratulated, espe- 
cially Mr. Boell and the Wisconsin workers, who have naturally done 
the lion’s share of the work. 

The student of the history of this state and region who neglects this 
publication is to be pitied. Anything important enough to be printed is 
likely to be listed here—legislative proceedings and acts, court rules, 
military regulations, election broadsides, announcements of claims asso- 
ciations, land and canal company matters, the doings not only of Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, and Methodists but also of the Mormons of Voree, 
catalogues of plants and shells, and more ephemeral but still fascinating 
items such as the almanac in Chippewa (1838), invitations to cotillion 
parties, and newspaper carriers’ rhymed addresses. Those who enthuse 
easily about the country printer-publisher working at the case, inking 
his types by beating them with the balls, and pulling the lever of his 
Washington press will find much to admire and enjoy in this list. In 
short, it is a most useful tool for anyone who has occasion to study early 
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Wisconsin, and we look forward to forthcoming volumes which will carry 
the work down to about 1876, 


Wisconsin Historical Society Epwarp P. ALEXANDER 


Historic American Buildings Survey. Catalog of the Measured Drawings 
and Photographs of the Survey in the Library of Congress, 
March 1, 1941. Compiled and edited by Historic American 
Buitpines Survey, National Park Service. (Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1941. Pp. viii, 470. $1.25.) 


The Historic American Buildings Survey, begun as a work relief proj- 
ect in 1933, has since 1939 been carried on by a small federal nonrelief 
project under the National Park Service. The Survey has prepared 
measured drawings for 2,693 structures and recorded another 8,696 
buildings by photograph only. It has worked with the close codperation 
of the American Institute of Architecture. 

This well-illustrated and well-indexed catalogue is an excellent guide 
to the materials of the Survey. Fifty-seven structures in forty-two Wis- 
consin communities are included. A Mormon house near Burlington, cov- 
ered bridge near Cedarburg, Dodgeville’s Greek Revival Courthouse, the 
Octagon House at Watertown, the Moravian Church at Green Bay, the 
Grignon House at Kaukauna, Cornish buildings at Mineral Point, and 
the Brisbois House at Prairie du Chien are a few of the structures listed. 


Pioneers! O Pioneers! By Mary Davison Braprorp. (The Antes 
Press, Evansville, Wisconsin, [1937]. Pp. x, 871. $2.00.) 


In 1930-82 Mrs. Bradford’s memoirs of her busy and distinguished 
career as an educator appeared in installments in the Wisconsin Maaa- 
ZINE OF History. Late in 1932 they were reprinted with additions as a 
separate volume entitled The Memoirs of Mary D. Bradford. Then the 
suggestion was made that portions of the memoirs, combined with new 
material, be adapted to secondary school use so as to “give children a 
picture of pioneer life and pioneer schools in Wisconsin.” 

This book traces the Davison family as it journeys from Connecticut 
to New York State and reaches Southport (today Kenosha), Wisconsin, 
in 1843. Then forty years of educational and local history are related 
in charming style. Mrs. Bradford’s later career in teacher-training 
schools and as superintendent of the Kenosha school system is omitted 
since it is fully treated elsewhere. This volume should prove useful for 
reference in the secondary schools and should also interest all who have 
occasion to study Wisconsin’s educational development. 


The Generations of the Children of William Foxwell and Ann Harris. 
Compiled by Hersert Cuartes Duckett. (Privately printed for 
H. C. Duckett, Burlington, Wisconsin, 1941. Pp. 42. $1.00.) 


This little pamphlet is a result of a family reunion held on the Shep- 
hard farm in the town of Yorkville, Racine County, Wisconsin, on Ju- 
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ly 4, 5, 6, 1941. This reunion observed the coming to Yorkville in 1841 
of its first Cornish inhabitants. The publication gives a clear picture of 
the genealogy of the Shephard, Foxwell, Moyle, James, and Richards 
families. It includes the logbook of Thomas Moyle kept on the voyage 
of the “Orient” from Falmouth to New York, April 3-May 19, 1842, 
and the diary of Elizabeth Shephard, 1841-51. 


Life and Recollections of John William Parsons; Langlade County Pio- 
neer, Veteran County Official, and Fraternalist. By Perry T. 
Gitterr. Edited by Earte S. Hotman. (Berner Brothers Pub- 
lishing Company, Antigo, Wisconsin, 1941. Pp. 150.) 


Judge Parsons, who was born in New York Siate in 1861 of German 
parents, came to Wisconsin with his family in 1864. After residing in 
Winnebago, Outagamie, and Waupaca counties, the family settled in 
the town of Polar in Langlade County in 1879. For a time young Par- 
sons engaged in railroading and lumbering, but he was soon elected to 
public office and in 1902 became county judge, a position which he held 
for thirty-six years until his retirement. 

Judge Parsons has led a life of wide service. Since 1920 he has been 
president of the National Mutual Benefit, the life insurance plan of the 
Beavers’ Fraternity. He has been prominent in the work of nearly all 
Langlade County service organizations including its hospital and his- 
torical society. His memoirs of early Langlade County are well worth 
preserving, and Messrs. Gillett and Holman have made an interesting 
book from them. 


Milo Reno, Farmers Union Pioneer; the Story of a Man and a Move- 
ment. By Rotanp A. Wuirtsz. (Iowa Farmers Union, Des Moines, 
Iowa, 1941. Pp. 207.) 


This memorial volume commemorates the life of Milo Reno (1866- 
1939) who in 1932 organized the farm holiday movement which swept 
over a dozen agricultural states. Reno took pride in being a “cockle- 
burr” in Iowa politics and was associated with a succession of lost causes 
from Greenback and Populist days forward. He joined the Iowa Farm- 
ers Union in 1918 and was a chief force in building both its codperative 
program and political influence. This book is rather loosely organized 
and lacks an index, but it is an important source for studying the rise 
of agricultural discontent in the Middle West. Reno’s more important 
radio speeches are included. 


The Wisconsin Historical Records Survey has continued to turn out 
its attractively mimeographed and carefully edited publications. Fi- 
nanced by the Work Projects Administration, the project is directed by 
Jesse E. Boell in most competent fashion. Recent additions to the inven- 
tories of the Survey cover the archives of Eau Claire County (Madison, 
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1942; xiii, 175 pp.); of Vernon County (Madison, 1942; xiii, 181 pp.) ; 
of the city of Cudahy (Madison, 1941; vii, 270 pp.); of the village of 
Greendale (Madison, 1941; x, 87 pp.) ; and of the Wisconsin District of 
the Church of the Nazarene (Madison, 1941; v, 58 pp.). A new county 
series of Wisconsin Territorial Papers is also begun with the publication 
of the proceedings of the St. Croix County Board of Supervisors for 
October 5, 1840-April 2, 1849 (Madison, 1941; v, 116 pp.). Of espe- 
cially practical usefulness in these days when war activities are demand- 
ing birth certificates is the Guide to Church Vital Statistics Records in 
Wisconsin (Madison, 1942; xiii, 257 pp.) which supplements a similar 
publication of the Survey for public vital statistics records. 


The Zion Evangelical Church of Juda, Wisconsin, has issued a com- 
memorative booklet (Juda, 1942, 16 pp.) in celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its organization in 1867. This Green County con- 
gregation, which was meeting informally as early as 1863, has gradually 
absorbed other congregations at Spring Grove, Lohr’s Class, and Union 
Church. The present pastor is the Rev. Peter Ratzlaff. 


A History of Deerfoot Lodge; Memories of Happy Hunting, compiled 
by M. B. Rosenberry (Madison, 1941, 75 pp., multilithed), gives a brief 
description of a hunting lodge on Laura Lake in northern Wisconsin. 
As early as 1905 a group of men began to hunt deer together each fall 
in the Star Lake region, and in 1910 they purchased a property on Laura 
Lake which had been used as a saloon in lumbering days and which, 
among other structures, contained “the snake house” where thoroughly 
intoxicated lumberjacks had been thrown. Deerfoot Lodge continued to 
function until 1935. The history of recreation in Wisconsin is of interest, 
and this lodge was a somewhat typical unit in the development. The 
flavor of the woods is caught in the little publication. 


Two recent publications are worthy of the consideration by everyone 
interested in local historical society work. Sylvester K. Stevens, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, has written 
a bulletin on Local History and Winning the War for the American 
Association for State and Local History (Box 6101, Washington, D.C., 
1942, 24 pp. $0.35), and Ethyl E. Martin, superintendent of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa, has done a study of the Organization, Pur- 
poses and Activities of Local Historical Societies in Iowa (lowa City, 
1941, 38 pp.) 


ARTICLES 


In the American Historical Review of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation for April, 1942, is printed a document entitled “International 
Political Parties in a Durable League of Nations” written apparently in 
November, 1918, by Frederick Jackson Turner. Woodrow Wilson took 
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the seven typewritten pages with him when he went to Paris to the Peace 
Conference, but nothing is known of its use there. Turner compared the 
nations of Europe with the sections of the United States and concluded 
that international political parties would promote the permanence of the 


League of Nations. The document is edited by William Diamond of 
Johns Hopkins University. 


The Bulletin of the Indiana Historical Bureau for December, 1941, 
contains a plea that all county historical societies in the state plan to see 
that an accurate record of the present war is obtained (1) by collecting 
biographical material on all county soldiers, scrapbooks of newspaper 
clippings concerning the military service and home defense activities of 
the county, posters, samples of publicity forms, and even museum ob- 
jects and (2) by being sure that records of the various county defense 
agencies are properly made and preserved. 


George Bernhardt Hartman of Ames has an important article on 
“The Iowa Sawmill Industry” in the State Historical Society of Iowa’s 
Iowa Journal of History and Politics for January, 1942. In pioneer 
days, 1829-60, small mills supplied local demands; the middle period, 
1860-1910, was characterized by large producing units and peak lumber 
production; and then with a decline in timber resources, the small mills 
returned. During the period of peak production, white pine and hemlock 
logs were imported from northern Wisconsin by means of the Chippewa 
and Mississippi rivers. The Wisconsin lawmakers discussed forbidding 
the exportation of rough logs from the state but finally failed to pass 
such legislation, and Frederick Weyerhaeuser of Davenport became the 
great figure of the timber industry. Log rafts and raft steamboats are 
fully described in the article. 


In Minnesota History, the quarterly of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, for March, 1942, Theodore C. Blegen traces the close relations 
of “The Minnesota Historical Society and the University of Minnesota.” 
Bertha L. Heilbron’s treatment of “Local Historical Museums and the 
War Program” stresses many activities worthy of emulation. Miss Heil- 
bron thinks that the museum is the “chief agent in bringing the his- 
torical society and the public together,” and also emphasizes the impor- 
tant principle that the “frequent changing of exhibits helps to sustain 
interest in the museum, once it is firmly established.” The Brown County 
Historical Society at New Ulm, for example, devotes four floor cases to 
temporary displays which are changed every two weeks. 


The Missouri Historical Review, published quarterly by the State 
Historical Society of Missouri, in the January, 1942, number carries 
Dudley J. Bidstrup’s “The Background of Public Speaking in Missouri, 
1840-60.” This article examines the occasions upon which speeches were 
made and nominates Thomas Hart Benton as a representative Missouri 
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speaker. The Review appears now in an attractive new cover, and the 
Missouri Historical Society is still the largest in the nation with 3,079 
members. 


Chester E. Finn’s “The Ohio Canals: Public Enterprise on the Fron- 
tier” in the Historical Quarterly of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society for January, 1942, is of interest to students of Wis- 
consin canal history. Ohio attempts to connect Lake Erie with the Ohio 
River sometimes parallel Wisconsin agitation for developing the Fox- 
Wisconsin River systems or connecting Milwaukee and the Mississippi 
by means of the Rock River. 


Mrs. Carolyn Thomas Foreman’s carefully written article on “Nathan 
Boone, Trapper, Manufacturer, Surveyor, Militiaman, Legislator, Ran- 
ger, and Dragoon” appears in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, published by 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, for December, 1941. Nathan (1780?- 
1856) was the son of Daniel Boone of Kentucky and led an adventurous 
life which included service in Wisconsin during the Black Hawk War. 
One of Nathan’s acquaintances was Henry Dodge, first territorial gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin. Lyman C. Draper, the first secretary of the Wis- 
consIn Historicat Society, appreciated Nathan Boone’s importance, 
wrote him thirty-three questions about his father’s life, visited him in 
Green County, Missouri, in 1853, and took down 294 manuscript pages 
of information in interviews with him. 


The Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church for 
March, 1942, carries ““The Story of Nashotah” by the Rev. Donald H. V. 
Hallock, now a captain in the U.S. Army. Nashotah House was estab- 
lished on upper Nashotah Lake in Wisconsin in 1842 at the request of 
Bishop Jackson Kemper. In its first century Nashotah’s influence has 
greatly widened, and it is today “no longer the seminary of Milwaukee 
and Fond du Lac, but a seminary of the Church.” The Rev. Mr. Hal- 
lock’s article is both informative and entertaining, and makes admirable 
use of the great collection of Kemper papers preserved in the Wisconsin 
Historica Society. 


“Colonel William Fleming in Dunmore’s War, 1774’ is the title of an 
excellent article by William D. Hoyt, Jr. in West Virginia History for 
January, 1942. Dr. Hoyt uses several of the publications of the W1s- 
consin Histroricay Society in restudying this important conflict. 


In the December, 1941, number of the Wisconsin Archeologist, Charles 
E. Brown of the Wisconsin Historica Society reviews the progress 
made by museums in the state during the year. Dorothy Moulding Brown 
writes on “Indian Winter Legends,” and Wilton E. Erdman discusses 


the problem of displaying archeological collections of the private col- 
lector. 











THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovuIsE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I. THE SOCIETY 


New MeEmsBeErs 


uRING the three months ending April 10 the Society has acquired 

2 new life members and 19 new annual members. One annual 

member has transferred to life membership, and one was reinstated. In 

the same period 12 members were lost by death, resignation, or failure to 
pay dues. The total membership on April 10 was 1,187. 

The new members are Dr. Richard Bardon, Duluth, Minnesota; Rob- 
ert H. R. Benson, Madison; Theodore C. Bolliger, Milwaukee; Sverre O. 
Braathen, Madison; Louis W. Bridgman, Madison; Elmer E. Dunn, 
Appleton; Harry Theodore Ehlers, Fort Atkinson; Gilbert Giebel, Fond 
du Lac; George Hannagan, Appleton; Walter J. Harris, Madison; Pat- 
rick J. Heenan, Appleton; Lewis W. Herzog, Milwaukee (Life); Sam- 
uel F. Johnson, Green Bay; John W. Jouno, Milwaukee; Ivan Clyde 
Lake, Madison; Marion G. Ogden, Milwaukee; Mary E. Spry, Fort 
Atkinson; Harold M. Stratton, Milwaukee (Life); George Urdang, Mad- 
ison; Mrs. J. M. Winterbotham, Galveston, Texas; B. J. Zuelke, Apple- 
ton. 

The Rev. Otto A. Boenki, Milwaukee, an annual member, became a life 
member during the period. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

Dr. Ralph M. Carter, surgeon, at Green Bay, March 24. 

Llewellyn Cole, attorney, at Neenah, March 28. 

Mrs. Juliette Davis, former librarian, at Green Lake, March 11. 

John D. M. Dawson, of Dawson Insurance Company, at Viroqua, 
February 16. 

Claude T. Hamilton of Grand Rapids, Michigan, who died in 1941. 

Victor P. Richardson, manufacturer, formerly of Janesville, March 13, 
in Canada. 

Carl Sakrison, merchant, at Chimney Rock, near Strum, July 21, while 
on a fishing trip to Lake Chetek. 

Wilbur E. Smith, insurance man, at Appleton, October 12. 

Frederick D. Underwood, retired president of the Erie Railway, 
February 18, at New York City. 

Henry A. Youmans, editor and publisher of the Waukesha Daily 
Freeman, at Waukesha, February 20. 
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ACCESSIONS 


The transactions of a grain commission agent in the summer of 1858 
are discussed in a letter book kept by George C. Stevens of Milwaukee. 
This was the time of the most pronounced expansion in the wheat indus- 
try in the state. Stevens was the representative of New York grain mer- 
chants and reported to them on such subjects as market prospects, his 
negotiations with Milwaukee dealers, the sampling method of judging 
quality, and terms of shipments. A second letter book kept by Stevens 
in the years 1873-76, while he was collector of customs for the port of 
Milwaukee, deals largely with the details of the management of his stock 
farm near that city. The two volumes were recently purchased by the 
Society. 


Typewritten translations of about fifty letters, 1823-84, from the 
Green Bay manuscripts in the Society’s files, have been prepared by 
Sisters M. Cunisse Bernard and M. Lucy Geegan of St. Rose Convent 
at La Crosse, and presented by the latter. The greater number of the 
letters are written by Ursula M. Grignon from the Seminary of St. Mary 
at Somerset, Ohio, where she spent a number of years as a student and 
teacher in the convent. 


C. C. Collins, well-known wholesale and retail lumber dealer of Madi- 
son, recounts his experiences in logging camps and lumber mills in Michi- 
gan and northeastern Wisconsin in an autobiographical sketch secured 
for the Society by Fred L. Holmes. In 1903 Mr. Collins organized his 
Madison company, which during the next twenty-five years sawed 300,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. 


An unusually complete record of military service in the First World 
War is found in the papers of Lieutenant Lee F. Pickett, Company I, 
One Hundred and Second Infantry. The earliest letters in the collection 
are written from Fort Sheridan, Illinois, in June, 1917, to his relatives 
at Spencer, Wisconsin. Later letters describe his impressions of France 
and of the battle of Belleau Woods at which he was wounded. After the 
war had ended, a number of associates who had been with Lieutenant 
Pickett up to the time of his death on October 30, 1918, wrote to his 
mother, reconstructing for her events in the last few weeks of his life. 
The correspondence, together with certificates of citations for bravery, 
is the gift of Merle Pickett of Manitowoc. 


A number of years ago a collection of letters written by Joseph D. 
Taylor of Ohio to his future wife was presented to the Society. (See 
ante, 13:86-87.) Mrs. Gertrude E. T. Slaughter of Madison, the donor, 
has recently supplemented the letters by microfilm copies of sixty-nine 
additional Taylor items, 1863-81, made from the originals in the Hunt- 
ington Library. 
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The careers of Helen Farnsworth Mears, Wisconsin-born sculptor, 
and of other members of her family are outlined in a typewritten sketch 
prepared and presented by. Mary Mears of Boston. The sketch is accom- 
panied by two scrapbooks containing poetry and prose produced by Mary 
Elizabeth Farnsworth Mears, who wrote under the pen name Nelly 


Wildwood, and a section of the original manuscript of her play “Black 
Hawk.” 


Alban W. Hoopes of Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, found in a book 
purchased in a secondhand store a letter written to Edmund B. O’Cal- 
laghan, the historian of colonial New York, by Lyman C. Draper. The 
letter deals for the most part with Draper’s efforts toward collecting 
material for a work on Joseph Brant, and has been placed with the 
Draper correspondence. 


In a letter written in December, 1852, from Volcano, California, H. E. 
Foster describes his journey from Dodgeville the previous summer and 
his mining experiences in California. The letter is the gift of Mrs. Leila 
N. Hillyer of the Society’s staff. 


A biographical sketch and a print made from a daguerreotype of Jos- 
eph Warren Brackett have been presented by two of his grandchildren, 
Drs. Francis S. and Inez C. Philbrick. Brackett was a member of the 
legislature of 1848 from Waukesha County and one of the organizers of 
Parsons Academy at Bloomington. His niece, May Wright Sewall, was 
a noted feminist and educator. 


Mrs. Henry Swickard of Knowlton is the donor of a certificate of 
membership in the Washington National Monument Society, issued to 
her father, Jean B. Du Bay. 


A scrapbook kept by the Rev. Norman C. Kimball while assistant 
director of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club in Paris, France, 1917-19, has 
recently come into the Society’s possession. In it are pasted clippings, 
letters, programs, posters, and other souvenirs. The Rev. Mr. Kimball 
was chaplain at the St. Francis Episcopal Student House in Madison 
at the time of his death in 1931. 


Some manuscript and printed articles of O. A. Buslett, the pioneer 
Norwegian newspaper editor and author, are the gift of his widow, who 
lives at Northland. 


Copies of a historical sketch of the Lake Mills Methodist Episcopal 
Church, dated 1891, and of excerpts from the church record book. 
1862-69, with lists of presiding elders and pastors at Lake Mills and 
Aztalan, have been presented by the Lake Mills-Aztalan Historical 
Society. 
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Fifty-three volumes of records collected by Mrs. Susan Whitney 
Dimock have been purchased for the Society's genealogical files. The 
volumes contain copies of cemetery inscriptions and extracts from town 
meeting, land, church, and vital statistics records for Coventry, North 
Coventry, South Coventry, Mansfield, Mansfield Center, Lebanon, and 
several other places in Connecticut. 


To the collection of official records of the American Society of Equity 
(described ante, 25:244), have been added the proceedings of the na- 
tional conventions of the organization for 1916 and 1917, both held at 
Wausau, Wisconsin. These manuscripts are presented by Magnus Brown 
of Northfield, Minnesota. 


A section of the diary of Amasa Cornwall Washburn, kept on two 
trips from Vermont to Illinois in 1831 and 1833, has been microfilmed 
for the Society. Washburn traveled with a party of emigrants from 
Putney, Vermont, by way of the Erie Canal and the Great Lakes to 
Detroit, and from the latter place by team and canoe to the junction of 
the Illinois and Vermilion rivers. The copies were made through the 
courtesy of Gertrude Hull of Milwaukee, granddaughter of the diarist. 


His experiences as a laborer and boatman on the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers over fifty years ago are described in notes taken in an interview 
with Louis F. Schultz of Portage. When the government was building 
the locks and dams on the Fox River, Schultz was employed on the 
projects or in building boats in winter and operating them when naviga- 
tion opened in the spring. He speaks of an attempt to build a dam near 
Merrimac by sinking interwoven brush weighted with stones. The plan 
failed; “they found that the quick sand worked just as I said,” he 
recalls. 


Two groups of manuscripts have been added to the University of Wis- 
consin records in the keeping of the Society: the correspondence of the 
Beta chapter of Phi Eta, an honorary fraternity of graduate students 
organized in 1916, the gift of Professor H. A. Schuette; and the corre- 
spondence, clippings, and photographs dealing with the reunion of the 
Class of 1889, which were collected by the secretary of the Fiftieth 
Reunion Celebration, Annie A. Nunns. 


Photostatic copies have been made of two letters written to Harry E. 
Fastman in 1850, one by John Wilson of Hortonville, and one by Solo- 
mon Juneau of Theresa. The originals are the property of the Rev. 
C. Luke Leitermann of West De Pere. 


A record of the movements of the Second Regiment, Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry, which served under General Rufus King as a part of the 
famous Iron Brigade, has been presented by Donald D. Harries of 
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Duluth, Minnesota. The author of the record, Captain Robert H. Hughes, 
was killed in action in May, 1864. Two reminiscent letters accompany- 
ing the account were written by Captain Gilbert M. Woodward, who 
like Captain Hughes, enlisted in the regiment from La Crosse. 


John G. A. Dow, a student at the University of Glasgow in 1881, 
wrote that he “hoped to see landlordism in its present abominable shape 
extirpated in the three Kingdoms.” Dow later became a faculty member 
at the University of Wisconsin. The letter is the gift of Miss G. T. 
Townsend of Madison. 


Mrs. Mary Oakley Hawley of Madison has presented a small collec- 
tion of correspondence, 1886-1900, of her cousin, Horace S. Oakley of 
Chicago, largely relating to meetings of the University Club of Chicago 
and other social affairs in that city. 


Two letters written by John A. Chinnock of Hudson in the winter of 
1926-27 to his lifelong friend, James A. Andrews, are the gift of Willis 
H. Miller of the Hudson Star-Observer. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions: 
Ethan Allen’s silver shoe buckle and James Duane Bird’s masonic apron, 
silver masonic charm, and white kid gloves from Dr. Maurice Duane 
Bird, Marinette; baby shirt, 1873, from Tillie Gunkel, Madison; speci- 
men of earliest fountain pen sold by the Parker Pen Company from 
Kenneth Parker, Janesville; collection of Red Cross, Liberty Loan, and 
other war materials, 1917-19, and twenty-one samples of textiles from 
family dresses from Miss Jennie M. Mallory, Milwaukee; Civil War 
copper powder flask from Charles Denkler, Madison; wooden-soled shoes 
worn by J. W. Hall, Evansville circusman, playing cards used by Hall 
in his “educated pig” act, 4 tickets of Bruce Shows, and show bill of 
H. A. Bruce’s Motorized Circus from Mark H. Bruce, Evansville; pair 
of bronze kid slippers (1882), two religious mottos (1878), applique 
quilt (1846), nickel-plated candle snuffer, watch pocket of needle point, 
and enlarged framed photograph of donor as a young woman from Mrs. 
Julia E. Hicks, Madison; pair of spectacles with extension bows and 
comic valentine from Mrs. Carl Johnson, Madison; and Civil War 
leather valise used in Fourth Wisconsin Cavalry from Mrs. J. P. Murray, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


AMPLIFICATION 


The Rev. Nicholas L. Gross of Appleton has sent us a copy of an 
early newspaper clipping concerning the first steamboat on Lake Winne- 
bago which adds certain information to W. A. Titus’ article on “Early 
Navigation on Fox and Wolf Rivers and Lake Winnebago” (ante, 16-30). 
The clipping bears neither the name of the newspaper nor its date. We 
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plan to print it in the Document Section in an early issue of the Maga- 
zine. 


II. THE STATE 


On Friday and Saturday, April 17-18, a joint meeting of the Wis- 
consin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, the Wisconsin Archeologi- 
cal Society, the Wisconsin Museums Conference, and the Wisconsin 
Folklore Society was held in Madison. The program, which was arranged 
by Curator Charles E. Brown of the Wisconsin Historicay Society, 
included short talks by Marvel Ings of the University Geological Mu- 
seum, J. Stanley Dietz of the Grand Army Museum in the Capitol, Edna 
McChesney Bullard of Eden Glen, Albert O. Barton of Madison, Albert 
Schnabel of the Milwaukee County Historical Society, W. C. English 
oi the Agency House at Portage, Sylvester Jerry of the Charles A. 
Wustum Museum at Racine, Hans D. Gaebler of the Octagon House at 
Watertown, Zida C. Ivey of the Historical Museum at Fort Atkinson, 
Neita O. Friend of Hartland, Dorothy Moulding Brown of Madison, 
Nancy Oestreich of Milwaukee, Bernadine C. Ratzlaff of Edgerton, 
Mrs. Willis Tyler of Lake Mills, Dr. George Urdang of Madison, Doro- 
thy Kundert of Monroe, the Rev. Luther E. Stonecipher of Sturgeon 
Bay, Ruth Potter of Lake Mills, the Rev. Herbert Kant of Lake Mills, 
Alonzo W. Pond of Cave of the Mounds, Helene Stratman-Thomas of 
Madison, Gladys J. Haney of Sparta, Marie Helene Pauly of Madison, 
Edith B. Heidner of the West Bend High School Museum, Dr. Eloise 
Gerry of the Forest Products Museum, and H. J. Rahmlow of the Wis- 
consin Horticultural Society. 


The Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin lunched together at Madison on 
February 1 at a meeting presided over by George P. Hambrecht, presi- 
dent, collector of Lincoln lore. The address of Professor John D. Hicks 
of the University of Wisconsin on “Lincoln and the War” vividly com- 
pared the President’s position in 1861 with that of today. The charter 
membership of the organization numbers ninety-nine. 


The site of Manitowoc County’s first courthouse will be marked at 
Manitowoc Rapids where it was built in 1840. The county board has 
voted to care for the project. 


Curator Charles E. Brown of the Wisconsin Historicat Society's 
Museum has been elected president of the Wisconsin Archeological So- 
ciety, whose headquarters are in Milwaukee. Mr. Brown has long served 
as secretary and editor for this organization. 


The Wisconsin Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
met at Racine in March, when Dr. Alexander of the Wisconsin His- 
TORICAL Society was among the speakers. The newly elected regent is 
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Mrs. Vincent W. Koch of Janesville, and the project of the restoration 


of the Surgeon’s Quarters of Fort Winnebago is interesting the state 
Society. 


James Madison Day was celebrated at the state’s capital city, 
March 16, the birthday of the patriot for whom the city is named. The 
service clubs of the city listened to an address on ““Madison’s World” by 
Irving Brant, Washington correspondent of the Chicago Sun and most 
recent biographer of the fourth President. The week as well as the day 
was given over to honoring the “Father of the Constitution,’ who did so 
much to establish our federal government. 


Locat HistoricaL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Berorr Historicat Society met on February 27 to listen to two 
papers of historical interest. Miss Emma Bushnell spoke of the coming 
to Beloit of her father, Professor Jackson J. Bushnell; Professor Ray- 
mond Adams of North Carolina University sent a paper on the early 
lecturers at Beloit. A project of filming early Beloit newspapers was 
presented by Vice-President Clarence S. Paine. On April 17 Robert T. 
Edwards of the Beloit Daily News spoke on “Early Stagecoach Days 
and the Coming of the Railroad,’ and Mr. Paine demonstrated the use 
of a microfilm reader. 


A meeting of the Burtineton Historicat Society was held on Janu- 
ary 19 in the Meinhardt residence, and early reminiscences were given 
of local historical occurrences. Several members of the Racine His- 
torical Society were present and brought greetings. 


At a meeting of the Cuzequamreaon Oxtp Setriers’ Crus at Ashland 
on February 12, a picnic, community singing, movies, and dancing were 
the chief attractions. All who had lived for thirty-five years in the 
vicinity qualified as old settlers. C. A. Lamoreaux is president. 


The Crawrorp County Historicat Society met at the Prairie du 
Chien Courthouse, February 19, with Judge Jeremiah O’Neil in the 
chair. Cal N. Peters, curator of the “Prairie des Chiens’” Museum on 
the Dousman House grounds is asking for additional articles, especially 
old firearms, ceramics, utensils, and photographs. 


A mural by a local artist, Eugene C. Miller, was unveiled at the 
Boveras County Historicat Socriery’s annual meeting at Superior on 
January 26. Following the dedication ceremony Olaf Johnson was 
elected president. Curator Gerald C. Stowe, who has built up the Soci- 
ety’s museum to a high rank in the state, has been called to the army, 
rejoining his regiment at Fort Sheridan. Mrs. William J. Dube has taken 

















BLACK HAWK’S INDIANS FOR VIROQUA 


Forrest Flower’s mural in the Viroqua Post Office portrays Sac Indians stealing 

white cavalrymen’s horses during the Black Hawk War of 1832. Mr. Flower, who 

was born in Portage, studied at the Layton Art Gallery, and lives in Milwaukee, 

is only one of Wisconsin’s artists making good use of Wisconsin history. Photograph 
by courtesy of Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration. 
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his place. Exhibited in February and March were pottery made from 
local clay banks and a collection of Russian articles. 


The Fort Arxinson Historica Society has succeeded, thanks to 
many public-spirited citizens, in purchasing the site of the original fort, 
built in 1832 during the Black Hawk War. A stately old house (built 
in 1860) on the property will become the Society’s museum, which has 
outgrown its place in the public library. Mrs. Zida C. Ivey, curator of 
the museum, promoted the campaign for the purchase of its new home. 


In March the Grant County Historicat Society gave an exhibit at 
Lancaster of Filipino weapons, collected by the late Major Ted Lowry. 
Virgil L. Showalter, secretary of the Society, arranged the display. 


The Nevitte Pusric Museum at Green Bay was presented in Janu- 
ary with an unusually interesting local collection of nineteenth-century 
articles. Mrs. C. B. Rich of Green Bay was the donor. 


The Green County Historicat Society has reélected Mrs. Werner 
W. Stauffacher of New Glarus president. D. J. Pryce, Albany, was 
chosen as one of the vice-presidents, because of his excellent manage- 
ment of a pilgrimage held last summer, a high spot of the Society’s 
program. 


The centennial celebration (see ante, 378) of the founding of La 
Crosse has brought the La Crosse Historicat Society many gifts of 
Indian artifacts, land warrants, steamboat photographs, and articles 
brought from Europe. Among the latter is a chest brought in 1854 from 
Austria by the Jahnel family. 


At the Laxe Mutus-Aztatan Historicat Society’s meeting of 
March 20, Dr. Alexander of the Wisconsin Historicat Society spoke 
on small museums and congratulated the Society upon its excellent work 
in arranging a museum in the old Aztalan Church. Visitors from Fort 
Akinson and Watertown were present on this occasion. 


The Lanetape County Historicat Society has presented to the 
county court at Antigo a large framed portrait of Judge E. V. Werner, 
predecessor of the present judge. 


The Manitowoc County Historicat Society is taking a new lease 
of life with its new headquarters, the Rahr House at Manitowoc. At the 
annual meeting in January, John G. Johnson was reélected president 
and Percy Brandt secretary-treasurer. A campaign for new members 
and for historical materials is under way. 


The energetic work of the Mirwauxer County Historicat Society 
continues. In February Attorney Homer Clark discussed the formation of 
the state’s constitution; in March, Mrs. Hooker, widow of Bill Hooker, 
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spoke on Milwaukee’s literary history. A log cabin at Donges Bay has 
been given the Society, and it is suggested that it be transferred to one 


of the city parks. A Civil War exhibit was — at the Society’s 
museum in March. 


The active museum program of the Minerat Point Historicat So- 
ciety is about to begin for another season. The Society is also trying to 
find ways and means for publishing an excellent history of Mineral Point 
prepared by the Wisconsin Writers’ Program. In March Society mem- 
bers were guests of the Mineral Point Kiwanis Club at a meeting at 
which Dr. Alexander of the Wisconsin Historicat Society spoke on 
the value of studying local history. 


The Oconto County Historicat Society’s March meeting at the 
Brookside School in Oconto was devoted to a discussion of the early 
history of Pensaukee given by Miss Goddard of Oconto Falls. Her 
paper was summarized in the Gillett Times for March 19. 


The CatHotic Woman’s Crus from Oconto gave at Marinette on 
January 8 and at Gillett on January 16 a pageant portraying the history 
of Oconto County. This pageant was under the direction of George Hall, 
president of the Oconto County Historical Society. 


The new officers of the Onerpa County Hisroricat Society elected 
at a meeting held on January 21 at Rhinelander, are: Harry Fluegge, 


president; William Morton, historian; and Harry C. Hansen, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Outagamie County Pioneer anp Historica Society held its 
annual meeting on February 23 at Appleton. Lewis F. Nelson of Kau- 
kauna was reélected president, and Sarto Balliet of Appleton, secretary- 
treasurer. At a largely attended luncheon Dr. Alexander of the Wis- 
consin Historica Society spoke, and later a number of those present 
visited the Grignon House at Kaukauna. With its preservation and 
restoration the Society has given the state a fine center for the study of 
Indian and pioneer times in the Fox River Valley. 


The sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Reepspurc Oxp Setriers’ 
Society was held on February 6. The program was patterned on that of 
the first meeting, and opened with patriotic exercises. Dr. W. D. Shel- 
don, now of the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minnesota, a native of Reeds- 
burg, gave the principal address. 


The Ripon Garpen Cuivs plans to preserve the oldest living thing in 
the city, a great oak which is called the “Signal Tree.” Its significance 
is described by William B. Shaw in the Ripon Press, January 29. 
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The SHawano County Hisroricat Society’s second annual meeting 
took place at the city of Shawano on January 13. The former efficient 
officers were again chosen. On March 10 the largest meeting to date was 
held. Mrs. Leora Quinn spoke of the organization of county government, 


the first industries, and railways. Mrs. Carl Raddant, secretary, reported 
on gifts of historical articles. 


The sixty-seventh annual gathering of the WasHineton County OLp 
Settriers’ Society was held on February 21 at West Bend, at which 
time the Society voted to affiliate with the Stare Historicat Society. 
Harry Schuck of Slinger, on the University of Wisconsin staff, was 
elected president. Two pupils of the West Bend High School gave a 
remarkable demonstration of the work being done by Miss Edith B. 
Heidner’s classes in studying local history. Dr. Alexander of the Wis- 
consin Historicat Society discussed the worth of Washington Coun- 
ty’s local history, and John F. Mayer, son of German pioneers of the 
county, talked in poignant and yet humorous fashion of their experiences. 


The Watertown Historicat Society appointed a committee to rescue 
the building in which the first kindergarten in America was conducted 
by Mrs. Carl Schurz. The annual meeting was held January 22, and the 
program for the coming season of the Octagon House was arranged. 
On March 24 a radio play was given, and the subject announced for 
the year was “Watertown’s Contribution to War and Defense.” 


The Wavuxkesna County Historicat Society’s museum at Waukesha 
was opened on March 20 to rural school children present in the city for 
the Dairy Show. Mrs. Edith M. Tallmadge, custodian, explained to the 


children the Civil, Spanish American, and the First World War, in which 
many of their forebears had taken part. 


The Winnesaco County ARCHEOLOGICAL AND Historicat Society 
met in February at the Sawyer Museum in Oshkosh and listened to a 
talk of Robert Robertson on the “Social History of Winnebago County, 


1850-1870.” The March meeting consisted of an interview with E. R. 
Williams, a special guest. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The fiftieth anniversary of Northland College at Ashland is being 


celebrated by the publication of a special booklet by the college, The 
Northern Light. 


The La Crosse centennial observance (ante, 378) centered on Febru- 
ary 10, the date Nathan Myrick reached this point and began building 
the first house at La Crosse. Excellent articles by E. H. Hoffman of the 
Tribune and Leader staff have recounted the history of the city. The 
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high school students of the city celebrated in February. Curator A. H. 
Sanford and Harry Hirshheimer are compiling a centennial book. 


The ninety-fifth anniversary of Charter Day was observed at Lawrence 
College on January 15, when Dr. Paul R. Anderson, new dean of the 
college, made his first official appearance. He spoke on the function of 
the liberal arts college in the present crisis. 


The first celebration of St. Patrick’s Day in Milwaukee, ninety-nine 
years ago, was described in the Milwaukee Journal for March 17, by 
Frances Stover. The celebration was not confined to Irishmen, since 
Solomon Juneau was marshal of the day. The parade was in the name 
of temperance. 


The hundredth anniversary of the founding of the J. I. Case Manu- 
facturing Company was noted in several of the state newspapers. The 
thresher that ran by horsepower was first built at Rochester, but after 
two years removed to Racine. The use of agricultural machinery was 
greatly expanded during the Civil War. Frederick Merk in Economic 
History of Wisconsin during the Civil War Decade (Madison, 1916) 
comments on the value of the Case threshing machinery. 


The present Community Building of the village of Taycheedah, at the 
south end of Lake Winnebago, was built a century ago in March as the 
old Brown Church on land donated by James Duane Doty, then terri- 
torial governor. On March 19 the Taycheedah Community Club pre- 
sented a splendid pageant portraying the history of the building and 
community. The pageant was written by Mrs. Louis Dame of Taychee- 
dah, and the Hon. W. A. Titus of Fond du Lac, president of the W1s- 
consin Historicat Society, spoke of the early settlers of Taycheedah. 


The erection of the state prison at Waupun began ninety-one years 
ago, as noted in the Waupun Leader-News of January 8. There was 
much competition for this institution when Seymour Wilcox, pioneer 
settler at Waupun, gave land for the site. A commission met at Madison 
and decided upon Waupun as “a beautiful and healthful village” on the 
contemplated route of one of the first railways in the state, the Rock 
River Valley. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


The first Methodist class was held in Baraboo, February 6, 1842; 
from that time the centenary of Methodism in that city dates. At the 
centennial services, on February 5, Bishop R. S. Cushman of Minne- 
apolis was present and also Harold R. Gee, district superintendent. 
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The Baptists of Juda, in Green County, first met a century ago in 
February to organize a church and plan a building. A centennial Home- 
coming took place Sunday, May 3, 1942. 


The First Congregational Church of Menasha, the oldest religious 
institution in the city, had a ninety-first celebration on February 19. 


The centenary of the First Baptist Church of Milwaukee was cele- 
brated on February 19. A series of historical scenes was presented, 
entitled a “Parade of the Past”; former pastors, clergymen of other 
denominations, the city’s mayor, and many old settlers attended the 
occasion. The Milwaukee Journal for February 8 traced the early Bap- 
tist efforts to found a church. 


Nashotah House, first institution of higher learning in Wisconsin and 
oldest Episcopal Theological School in this section of the country, ob- 
served its first century with impressive ceremonies on May 20-21. Hon- 
orary degrees were conferred upon outstanding Episcopal clergymen 
and laymen, including Viscount Halifax, the Rev. Francis J. Bloodgood, 
pastor of St. Andrew’s at Madison, and Chief Justice Marvin B. Rosen- 
berry of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 


The history of the several churches in the village of Oregon and ad- 
jacent regions in connection with the centennial celebration of the town 
was detailed in the Madison Capital Times for February 12. The first 
Methodist circuit rider came in 1842; the First Congregational Church 
of Fairfield was organized in 1845. In 1857 the Catholics built a frame 
church and parsonage in the town of Fitchburg. The youngest church is 
the Danish St. John’s Lutheran begun in 1895, in a rural school. Its 
services are now conducted in Oregon in the English language. 


The St. Andrew’s German Catholic Church of Potosi dates back to 
1846. A brief sketch appeared in the Madison Wisconsin State Journal 


for January 13. The services in German were changed to English in 
1914, 


Wauwatosa Congregational Church recalled by a historical pageant 
on March 4 its centennial and pioneer history. It was a strong anti- 
slavery church before the Civil War. The culmination of the celebration 
was the burning of the $12,000 church mortgage. 


In tHe State Press 


Oscar T. Thompson, an eighty-two-year-old native son of Beloit, under 
the title “Home Town” has written many chapters in the history of the 
city for the Beloit Daily News. 
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Thornton Smith had published in the Chicago Tribune last January 
a history of the Milwaukee public schools, with especial emphasis on 
the work of General Rufus King, first superintendent, 1859. 


“First Houses Built in 1886 in Darlington,” a sketch by Mary Van 
Matre, appeared on February 12 in the Darlington Democrat. 


Hudson’s first hundred years was recalled by the Star-Observer, when 
an original poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes was printed. It was written 
by the poet for the hospital built in 1887 by Dr. I. D. Wiltrout of that 
place, and named in Holmes’s honor. 


The Daily Cardinal, the campus newspaper of the University of Wis- 
consin, on April 17 observed its fiftieth anniversary with a huge special 
edition which features the history of both the newspaper and the uni- 
versity. W. W. Young, formerly of Monroe but now a New York City 
advertising executive, was the first editor of the Cardinal. He returned 
to the campus for the celebration of the anniversary and congratulated 
Editor Robert Lewis of Osseo for maintaining the courageous and hard- 
hitting policies of the paper. 


The visit of Ralph Waldo Emerson to Madison for a lecture in 1867 
is told in an interesting article by Ivan C. Lake in the Madison Wisconsin 
State Journal for February 19. He asked for Miss Ripley, the sister of 
George Ripley of Brook Farm fame. She became the wife of J. R. Brig- 
ham, by whose son photostats of the Ripley letters have been presented 
to the Wisconsin Historicat Society. 


The village of Oregon, Dane County, was aroused by its centennial 
observance to specialize in its history. Donald McGill prepared a num- 
ber of articles for the Oregon Observer on the history of that locality. 


The “History of Beetown” appeared in the Platteville News for Janu- 
ary 29. Beetown was named for a fortunate discovery in 1827 of a lead 
mine called the “Bee Lead.” 


An article on the Welsh colony of Randolph by Mrs. A. W. Lewis, 
appeared in several of the neighborhood papers, notably in the Portage 
Register for February 12. The author related the hardships of the first 
long dreary winter and the organization of the first church. 


Curator P. L. Scanlan had published in the Prairie du Chien Courier, 
January 6, an account of his researches concerning Black Hawk’s last 
battle at Bad Axe. An accompanying map shows the route and encamp- 
ments of the troops. 
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III. OF WIDER INTEREST 


A manuscript display technique developed by the Chicago Historical 
Society makes it possible to exhibit a manuscript together with a colorful 
sketch and an explanatory label. The manuscript is mounted without 
using glue or any other adhesive in a cellophane window in one corner 
of a matboard. On the opposite corner is a printed label pointing out the 
chief facts of the manuscript and making clear its relationship to the 
theme of the whole exhibit. The other parts of the matboard are then 
devoted to sketches. A document which concerns the early French fur 
trade, for example, might be accompanied by a picture of a French 
trader in his canoe done in bright colors while the flag of France might 
be painted on each mat in one corner to give a central theme to the whole 
show. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Society held its thirty-fifth annual 
meeting at Lexington, Kentucky, May 7-9. Professor Arthur C. Cole, 
president of the Association delivered the annual address at the dinner 
on May 7. Complimentary luncheons were tendered by Transylvania 
University and the University of Kentucky. As this is the sesquicen- 
tennial year of Kentucky statehood, especial interest centered in the 
state’s history. 


The Iowa Department of History and Archives at Des Moines ob- 
served its fiftieth anniversary during the week of April 5-11. At a 
banquet on the evening of April 9, the Hon. George A. Wilson, governor 
of Iowa, and the Hon. F. F. Faville, justice of the lowa Supreme Court, 
stressed the pride of the state in its history; Ora E. Williams, curator of 
the Department, traced its history, and Dr. Alexander of the Wisconsin 
Historicat Society spoke on “Jowa and Wisconsin, Historical Neigh- 
bors.” Kenneth E. Colton, of the Manuscript Division of the Depart- 
ment, in the afternoon presided over a conference on the role of historical 
society work during the war which was attended by representatives of 
state and local societies. 


Edgar R. Harlan, curator of the Iowa Historical Department at Des 
Moines from 1909 to 1937, died at that city on July 31, 1941. He was 
the editor for some years of the Annals of Iowa, the October number of 
which was devoted to his obituary. 


The National Folk Festival was held in Washington, May 6-9, with 
the New York Folk Festival Association as sponsor. The Scandinavian 
societies of Wisconsin united and sent a group of Norwegian dancers 
from Wisconsin to take part in the festival. 
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“Alaska,” sailboat, 144. 
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4A2. 
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120. 


Bacu’s Brass Bann, on excursion, 299. 

“Badger,” tug, 29. 

Badger State, origin of name, 275. 
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287 
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phant, 284; circus venture, 285. 
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291. 
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299. 
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dent, 24. 
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Barnum, P. T., showman, 284; part- 
ners, 285, 289. 
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295. 
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anniversary, 123. 
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Beal, Lieutenant Governor Samuel, 
daughter of, 8. 

Bean, Judge H. A., engineering skill, 
809. 

Beaver Dam, celebrates centennial, 
128; History, reviewed, 241; circus 
out of, 290. 

Becker, Carl, Turner article cited, 411; 
letter, 416; student of Turner, 417. 

Becker, Emma, owns referendum copy, 
395. 

Becker, Judge J. M., World War I 
attitude, 394; daughter of, 395. 

Beebe, Joseph, letters to, acquired, 
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Beetown, name acquired, 502. 

Beggs, Allan, Hudson resident, 33. 

Belgians, along Green Bay, 277; book 
published on, 826. 

Belmont, landscape, 264; first capitol 
at, 281. 

Beloit, circus at, 296; history, 501. 

Beleit College, owns Old Mission Inn, 
281; graduate, 283. 
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120, 283, 875, 496. 

Benét, Rosemary and Stephen, 4 Book 
of Americans, 40. 

Bennett Law, opposition to, 302. 

Berg, Rev. Joseph, death, 242. 

Berger, Victor, Socialist leader, 304-6; 
and World War I, 391. 

Berlin, lock at, 27; raftsmen at, 171; 
lumber mills, 313. 

“Berlin City,” early steamboat, 29. 

Bernays, Edward L., Crystallizing 
Public Opinion, 389. 

Beverly, Robert, History of Virginia, 


42. 

Big Bull Falls, at Wausau, 165; tolls, 
810; destruction at, 311. 

Big Rib River, lumber on, 323. 

Birds, varieties in early Wisconsin, 
346-47. 

Black Hawk, Sauk chief, portrait of, 
purchased, 39, 42; at Bad Axe, 502; 
Indians, Viroqua post office mural, 
pictured, 496. 

“Black Hawk,” early steamboat, 29. 
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after, 426. 
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reviewed, 240; rock foundation, 264. 
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Records Survey, 387. 

Bohemians, in Manitowoc County, 136, 
154. 

Bohn, Belle Cushman, “The Rainbow 
in the West,” in June, 1941, Mag- 
azine, additions to, 374. 

Bolles, Congressman Stephen C., death, 
116. 

Book Notes, 110-15, 237-41, 356-66, 
476-89, 

Boom Bay, part of Lake Poygan, 29- 
80 


Booth, John W., assassin of Lincoln, 
43. 

“Boscobel,” tug, 29. 

Bossard, Dr. J. J., Reformed minister 
and scholar, 52-56, 60; teacher, 57- 
58, 64-66, 69, 194-95; report, 187; 
sketch, 203-5; funeral, 207-8. 

Bowman, Jonathan, interest in New- 
port, 444, 446-48; sketch, 445. 

Boyd, R. K., “Up and Down the Chip- 
pewa River,” cited, 157, 161, 168, 
173. 

Braathen, Sverre O., Madison circus 
fan, 283. 

Brackett, Joseph W., biographical 
sketch of, acquired, 492. 

Bradford, Mary D., Pioneers! O Pio- 
neers! reviewed, 485. 

Brecht, . of Reformed Church, 60. 

Bridgeport (Conn.), Ringling Circus 
at, 291, 294, 

Brigham, C. I., Cave of the Mounds 
on farm of, 240. 

Brigham, Ebenezer, addition to collec- 
tion, 119; descendant of, 240. 

British, in Wisconsin, 16-17, 271; on 
shipboard, 85; general, 86; in Mani- 
towoc County, 154; at Mackinac, 
270; hostility, 272-73; teachers, 469. 

Brodhead, and World War I attitude, 
895. 

Brookes, Samuel M., biographical 
sketch, 388, 

“Brooklyn,” early steamboat, 28-29. 

Brothertown, steamboats at, 19-20. 

Brothertown Indians, build steamboat, 
19. 

Brown, Charles E., elected president of 
Wisconsin Archeological Society, 495. 

Brown, Mrs. Cynthia I., Centennial 
History of Lamartine Township ... , 
reviewed, 114. 

Brown, Thomas H., candidate for 
office of mayor, 305. 
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Brown County, area changed, 134; So- 
cialist vote, 1916-17, 391. 

Brown County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 120, 246, 257; plans for State 
Historical Society convention, 384. 

Brown’s (Major) Great American 
Circus, competition, 288. 

Bruce, William G., History of Mil- 
waukee, 299; civic effort, 306. 

Bryan, William Jennings, approves 
referendum on World War I, 394; 
interest in Western farmers, 423. 

Buchen, Gustave W., “Sheboygan 
County: Out of a Wilderness,” 425- 
43. 

Buck, James S., Pioneer History of 
Milwaukee, index of names in, 388. 

Buckley, H., showman, 289. 

Buffalo (N.Y.), boat brought from, 
19; health legislation, 306; lumber 
market, 313. 

Buffalo County, Socialist vote, 1916-17, 
391; Germans in, 393. 

Bull, Professor Storm, notes on, ac- 
quired, 373. 

Bull, II, Storm, notes on, acquired, 
373. 

Bull Falls, in Wisconsin River, 265. 

Bunyan, Paul, myth, 279, 282. 

Burkhardt, Oskar, Der Musikverein, 
translation of, 388. 

Burlington, circus out of, 295. 

Burlington Historical Society, activi- 
ties, 120, 246, 496; gifts to, 375. 
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tory of, reviewed, 362. 
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moirs, reviewed, 364. 

Buslett, Ole, recent biographical sketch 
reviewed, 482; papers of, acquired, 
492. 

Butte des Morts Lake, steamboat on, 
19. 

Butterfield, David, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 133, 135. 

Butts, Porter, Art in Wisconsin, 388. 

Byron, William H., and Company, at 
Milwaukee, 8. 





CALLAHAN, » mill owner, 172. 

Calumet County, settlers in, 241; So- 
cialist vote, 1916-17, 391. 

Calvin Institute (College), at Cleve- 
land, 190; negotiations over, 191; 
sketch, 192. 

Camp Randall, letters on, acquired, 
118. 

Campbell, Colin, Milwaukee mayoralty 
candidate, 303. 
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Campmeetings. See Methodists. 
Canadians (Kanucks), in Papal Zou- 
aves, 43-44, 50; on shipboard, 85. 

Carlton, Lorin, lands of, 7. 

Carter, Dr. Ralph M., death, 490. 

Carver, Jonathan, sketch, 271; gift of 
land to, 271-72; best seller, 280. 

Case, J. I., Manufacturing Company, 
anniversary, 500. 

Cassidy, Michael, interview, 160, 173; 
cited, 161-66, 168-69, 171-72, 176. 
Catholics, in Manitowoc County, 150; 
priests, 186, 462; book on early 
church property of, 239; Polish 
among, 302; in Sauk County, 393; in 

Wisconsin, 461. 

Cave of the Mounds. See Blue Mounds. 

Cedarburg, residents, 458. 

Champlain, Samuel de, 
visited, 268. 

Chapman, John. See Johnny Apple- 
seed. 

Chapman, T. A., advertising method, 
299. 

Chase, Dr. Enoch, purchases land, 7; 
early physician, 120. 

“Chats with the Editor,’ Edward P. 
Alexander, 255-60, 383-88. 

Chequamegon Bay, island, 265. 

Chequamegon Old Settlers’ Club, meet- 
ing, 496. 

Chicago, publication, 9; hides shipped 
from, 141; transportation route, 143, 
815; route via, 225-26; lumber at, 
313, 438; freight rates, 318; lumber 
prices, 321; railroad at, 352-53; tele- 
graph service to, 354; convention at, 
408. 

Chicago and Galena Railway, branch, 
353. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pa- 
cific Railway, history, 238; anniver- 
sary, 378. 

Chicago portage, route via, 268. 

Chicago University, faculty members, 
92, 408. 

Chinnock, John A., letters of, acquired, 
494, 

Chippewa County, 
1916-17, 391. 

Chippewa Indians, originate birch-bark 
canoes, 16; on Lake Michigan, 425. 

Chippewa River, rafting on, 161, 314; 
lumber along, 350. 

“Chippewau Territory,” name 
posed for Wisconsin, 275. 

“Chittenden,” early steamboat, 29. 

Church, Benjamin, House, historic 


sketch, 267; 


Socialistic vote, 


pro- 


shrine, 245, 281. 
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Churches, Reformed in Wisconsin, 51- 
72; discussion of several, in Wis- 
consin, 461-66; Guide to Vital Sta- 
tistics Records, 487. 

Circus, article on, 283-96; Fans Associ- 
ation, 283; circus advertising, pic- 
tured, 288; parade, pictured, 294. 

Citizens’ Party, candidate, 303. 

“City of Oshkosh,” early steamboat, 29. 

Civil War, recovery from, 31, 414; de- 
creases school attendance, 67; Wis- 
consin West Pointers in, 210-16; ex- 
pedition, 445. 

Claflin, Increase, first Door County 
pioneer, 326. 

Clapesattle, H. B., The Doctors Mayo, 
reviewed, 476. 

Clapp, ——, Hudson resident, 37. 

Clapp, Hiram, Hudson resident, 33. 

Clark, George Rogers, Quaife_ re- 
searches on, 130. 

Clark, Paul F., reviews The Doctors 
Mayo, 476. 

Clark, General William, sketch, 272. 

Clark-Jefferson store, at Hudson, 37. 

Clarke, T. Wood, Emigrés in the Wil- 
derness, reviewed, 477. 

Clas, A. C., civic effort, 306. 

Clay Banks, La Salle at, 326. 

Clint’s Dam, at Grand Rapids, 174. 
Clowes, Mary. See Mrs. Clement Fall 
LeFevre. 
Clowes, Rev. 

academy, 3. 

Cole, H. E., Stagecoach and Tavern 
Tales. ..,1%72; History of Sauk 
County, Wisconsin, 453-54. 

Cole, Llewellyn, death, 490. 

Coleman, Clement L., death, 11. 

Coleman, Ellen L., death, 11. 

Coleman, John Crapser, sketch, 7; 
farm home, 8; subdivides farm, 10- 
11; death, 11. 

Coleman, Mrs. John 
riage, 7; death, 11. 

Coleman, John G., parents of, 11. 

Coleman, Mary E., parents of, 11. 

Coleman, Theodore L., “Clements Fall 
LeFevre, D.D., and ‘Hazelwood’ 
Homestead,” 3-15; parents of, 11; 
sketch, 125. 

Collins, C. C., autobiographical sketch 
of, acquired, 491. 

Columbia County, ghost village, 444; 
Newport dam controversy, 448-49. 
Colvin, Sir Sidney, letters of, acquired, 

244, 


Timothy, principal of 


Crapser, mar- 
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Committee of Public Information, de- 
scribed, 397-401, 404, 

Commons, Professor John R., on Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin faculty, 394. 
Conant’s Rapids, at Stevens Point, 165. 
Congregationalists, in Manitowoc Coun- 

ty, 150-51. 

Congress, members, 153, 212, 391; vote 
on World War I, 395; preparedness 
legislation, 405. 

Conkey, Theodore, interest in improve- 
ment company, 26. 

Conklin, Edgar, interest in improve- 
ment company, 26, 

Constitutional Conventions, in Wiscon- 
sin, 278-79. 

Conway, John G., letters of, acquired, 
118. 

Cooke, Warren W., death, 371. 

Cooper, B. F., lumberman, 175. 

Cooperstown Township, becomes part 
of Manitowoc County, 134. 

Cornish, in Wisconsin, 276, 394. 

“Cornucopia,” early steamboat, 29. 

Corrigan, Raymond, The Church and 
the Nineteenth Century, 182. 

Costello, Dan, clown, 289. 

Cotton House, opened, 119; lectures at, 
245; of territorial period, 281; pil- 
grimage to, 384. 

Coup, W. C., showman, 289. 

Crane, Jeremiah, showman, 284-85. 

Craven, Avery, “Frederick Jackson 
Turner, Historian,” 408-24; Coming 
of the Civil War, 408; Turner article 
in Jernegan Essays, 416. 

Crawford County Historical Society, 
activities, 375, 496. 

Creel, George, chairman, Committee of 
Public Information, 397; How We 
Advertised America, 399-400, 402. 

Crosby and Rennie, lumbermen, 175. 

Crowder, Provost Marshal General 
Enoch H., quoted, 389. 

Crowley, David, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 135. 

Crownhart, J. George, death, 117; trib- 
utes reprinted, 365. 

Cudahy, archives inventory published, 
487, 

Cuer, William, river pilot, 166. 

Cunningham, Thomas J., death, 116. 

Curry, John S., murals by, 365. 

Curti, Merle E., article cited, 424. 

Cushing, Alonzo H., at West Point, 
210; sketch, 214-216. 

Cushing, Lieutenant William B., in the 
Civil War, 216. 
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Damyrine, in Sheboygan County, 434- 
87, 441-42. 

Damon, Lowell, House, opened as a 
historical museum, 378. 

“Dan Cady,” tug, 29. 

Danes, in Wisconsin, 394. 

Darling, Mason C., interest in improve- 
ment company, 26. 

Darlington, first house at, 502. 

Davidson, Rev. J. N., at Two Rivers, 
151. 

Davidson, Jacob, constructs flour mill, 
329-30. 

Davidson, Mr. and Mrs. William, own 
historic Finnish mill, 330. 

“Davidson (The) Mill,” 
Roeseler, 329-30. 

Davies, Ayres, “Wisconsin, Incubator 
of the American Circus,” 283-96. 
Davis, Jefferson, in Wisconsin, 17; 

marriage, 282. 
Davis, Mrs. Jefferson, marriage, 282. 
Davis, Mrs. Juliette, death, 490. 
Davis, Susan B., talks by, 259, 384. 
Dawson, John D. M., death, 490. 
“D. B. Whittaker,” early steamboat, 
21. 
Decorah, Winnebago chieftains, 274. 
Delanglez, Jean, Hennepin’s Descrip- 
tion of Louisiana, reviewed, 356. 
Delavan, circus winters at, 289; circus 
incident at, 290; residents, 291. 

Delavan Lake, elephant found in, 290; 
circuses desert region, 291. 

Dell Creek, stream described, 445. 

Dell Creek, village established, 445; 
name dropped, 446. 

Delton, established, 445; land near, 446. 

“Deming,” steamboat accident, 24, 29. 

Democratic Party, at Milwaukee, 300, 
808; Polish in, 302; joins with Popu- 
lists, 304; mayor, 306; in World 
War I, 391. 

De Pere, rapids at, 20; lock at, 27; 
mission, 268, 280; excursion to, 383. 

Dessert, Joseph, lumberman, 175. 

Devil’s Lake, photostatic letter on, ac- 
quired, 373. 

Dewey, Nelson, home, a shrine, 281. 

“Diamond,” early steamboat, 24, 29. 

Dixon, E. C., “Newport: Its Rise and 
Fall,” 444-55. 

“D. L. Libby,” tug, 29. 

Documents, 73-109, 217-36, 331-55, 456- 
75. 

Dode Fisk Circus, organized, 295. 

Dodge, Henry, lead miner, 275. 


by Oscar 
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Dodge County, Reformed minister in, 
60; school site offered in, 65; court- 
house of territorial era, 281; Social- 
ist vote, 1916-17, 391. 

Dodgeville, negroes in region, 275; 
courthouse, 281. 

Door County, described, 266. 

Door County Historical Society, ar- 
ticle on, 325-28; published Peninsula 
Historical Review, 325-26. 

Doty, James Duane, and _ Illinois 
boundary controversy, 273; spelling 
of state’s name, 275. 

Douglas County Historical Society, 
activities, 121, 246, 376, 496. 

Dousman, Hercules, millionaire, 274. 

Dow, John G. A., letter of, acquired, 
494. 

Draper, Lyman C., interest in Wis- 
consin Historical Society, 38-39, 129; 
letter, 40; relations with Robert 
Sully, 42; collections, 257, 261, 279; 
acquaintance of, 262; letter written 
by, acquired, 492. 

Drew, “Uncle Daniel,” showman, 285. 

Driesbach, Herr, showman, 289. 

Du Bay, Jean (John) B., fur trade 
post of, located, 375; certificate of 
membership in Washington National 
Monument Society of, acquired, 492. 

Duckett, Herbert C., The Generations 
of the Children of William Fowrwell 
and Ann Harris, reviewed, 485. 

Duke University, faculty member, 297. 

Duluth, Daniel Greysolon, relations 
with Indians, 270. 

Dunn, Andrew, and Wisconsin River 
Hydraulic Company, 448. 

Durham boats, used in Wisconsin, 18. 

Dutch, in Wisconsin, 277; address - on, 
885; in Sheboygan County, 433, 436. 

Dykstra, President Clarence A., sug- 
gests memorial, 261. 


Eacte, farm at, 8. 

Eagle Prairie, railway completed to, 
852. 

Eau Claire County, archives inventory 
published, 486. 

“E. Crane,” tug, 29. 

Edouart, Augustin, silhouettist, 3. 

Education, “Mission House,” 51-72, 
187-209; in Manitowoc County, 151- 
54; criticism of, in Wisconsin, 456, 
467-71; religious, 466. 

Eighth United States Infantry, officer, 
211. 
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Eldred, Anson, and Wisconsin River 
Hydraulic Company, 448. 

Elkhorn, Church of St. John in the 
Wilderness, brochure, 366. 

“Ellen Hardy,” early steamboat, 29. 

Ellis, A. G., editor, 156, 255. 

Ely, Professor Richard T., on Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin faculty, 394. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, visits Madi- 

son, 502. 

“Emily Taylor,” lake scow, 144. 

English. See British. 

English language, used in Reformed 
Church, 53; taught, 56, 468-69; mer- 
chants use, 474. 

Episcopalians, in Canada, 4; conduct 
services on ship, 84; missionary, 386. 

“E. P. Weston,” early steamboat, 29. 

Esch, John J., death, 117. 

Estes, , Steamboat captain, 21. 

“Eureka,” early steamboat, 22. 

Evangelical Seminary, at Marthasville, 
Missouri, 195. 

Evangelist, editor, 60, 66-67; described, 
72. 

Evans, J. P., recollections of, 185-86. 

Evans, William L., plans historical 
convention at Green Bay, 384. 

Evansville, circus out of, 295; resident, 
403. 

Evansville Seminary, newspaper ac- 
count of, 252. 

“Evelyn,” early steamboat, 29. 

Evinrude, Ole, recent biographical 
sketch, 481. 

Evjue, William T., newspaper editor, 
896. 





Fanerty, W. B., “John Hagen, Emi- 
nent European Astronomer Sojourns 
in Wisconsin,” 178-86; sketch, 254. 

Fairfield, First Congregational Church 
history, 501. 

Falk, Karen, “Public Opinion in Wis- 
consin during World War I,” 389- 
407. 

Farnsworth, William, fur trader, 426. 

Farrand, Dr. Max, co-editor, Turner’s 
United States, 1830-1850, 428. 

Farrington and Blizard, lumbermen, 
175. 

Farrish, R., and Brother, raft lumber, 
824. 

“Fashion,” early steamboat, 29. 

Female Seminary, at Newport, 447. 

Fences, in early Wisconsin, 836-87. 
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Ficker, Christian Traugott, Friendly 
Adviser for All Who Would Emi- 
grate to America, translated, 218-36, 
832-55, 457-75. 

Field, H. H., History of Milwaukee 
Railroad, 1892-1940, reviewed, 238. 

Field, Walter S., letters, 118. 

Fifteenth United States Infantry, offi- 
cer, 216. 

Fifth United States Infantry, in Mexi- 
can War, 212. 

Fifty-first Wisconsin Infantry, officer, 
214. 

Finch, Jack, river pilot, 164, 

Finian, ——, saloonkeeper, 33-34. 

Finnish mill, near Superior, 329-30. 

Finns, near Superior, 329. 

Fire, at Hudson, 31-37. 

Fisk, Joel, Manitowoc County pioneer, 
135. 

Fitchburg Township (Dane County), 
Catholic Church in, 501. 

Fitzgerald, John, steamboat interests, 
22, 24. 

Flasch, Bishop Kilian, of La Crosse, 
184; visited, 185. 

“Flatfoot,” meaning of, 284. 

Flour mills, book on, reviewed, 111. 

Flower, Frank A., History of Milwau- 
kee, index of names in, 388. 

Flynn, Patrick, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 1385. 

Fond du Lac, steamboats at, 19-20, 28; 
artist at, 21; tannery, 23; railroad 
to, 352; resident, 384; prairies near, 
425. 

“Fond du Lac,” tug, 29. 

Foreback, Adam. See Adam Forepaugh. 

Forepaugh (Foreback), Adam, show- 
man, 290; and Sells Brothers, 293- 
94. 

Forest County, Indians in, 146. 

Forest Junction, Zion Evangelical 
Church history, reviewed, 241. 

Fort Atkinson, stockade at, 375. 

Fort Atkinson Historical Society, mu- 
seum celebration, 247; activities, 376, 
497. 

Fort Crawford, route to, 17; built, 274; 
replica of, 281; commandant, 282. 
See also Prairie du Chien. 

Fort Howard, transportation from, 17; 
hospital, 257, 281; built, 274; pil- 
grimage to, 384; hospital (1816), 
pictured, 383; Cotton House, pic- 
tured, 388. See also Green Bay. 

Fort St. Antoine, on Lake Pepin, 268; 
rifled, 269. 

Fort Shelby, at Prairie du Chien, 272. 
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Fort Winnebago, removals to, 18; 
built, 274; Agency House and Sur- 
geon’s Quarters, 281. See also Port- 
age. 

Foster, H. E., letter of, acquired, 492. 

Fourteenth United States Infantry, 
officer, 213, 216. 

Fourth United States Artillery, officer, 
214; in the Civil War, 215. 

Fourth United States Infantry, colonel 
of, 211. 

“Fox and Wolf Rivers and Lake Win- 
nebago, Early Navigation on,” by 
W. A. Titus, 16-30. 

Fox River, article on, 16-30; rapids, 
17; transportation in valley, 22, 353; 
described, 266; missionaries, 268; 
travel route, 274, 425; Belgians on, 
277; historic house on, 282; lumber 
on, 313; sawmills, 350. 

Fox-Wisconsin Improvement Company, 
members of, 26. 

Fox-Wisconsin Waterway, Winnebago 
Lake part of, 16; route via, 17; im- 
provements of, 25-28; voyageurs on, 
269. 

Frank, Dr. Glenn, memorial portrait 
of, presented to university, 125. 

Fremont, on steamboat route, 23. 

French, language, 3, 53, 99, 102; ex- 
ploration annals, 16; voyageurs, 16- 
17; troops in Wisconsin, 17; explor- 
ers, 26; book on voyageurs, reviewed, 
112; in Wisconsin, 267-71, 274, 280; 
Wisconsin cities named by, 280; li- 
brary, 386; hostility of, 420. 

Frontier. See “Turner, Frederick Jack- 
son, Historian.” 

Fuller, Margaret, Literary Society, at 
Hudson, 382. 

Fur trade, in Wisconsin, 269, 271-72, 
426; Wisconsin fur trader, pictured, 
255. 


“Gase Bouck,” early steamboat, 29. 

Gale, Zona, “Milwaukee,” cited, 298. 

Galena (Ill.), raftsmen at, 171; tele- 
graph at, 354. 

Galesburg (IIll.), college at, 9. 

Garenfeld, ,» humanist teacher, 462. 

Gates, Leroy, river pilot, 169. 

Gates, Paul W., reviews Burlington 
West, 362. 

Georgetown University, astronomer at, 
186. 

Gerhart, Dr. E. V., teacher, 56. 

German-English Academy, at Milwau- 
kee, 301. 
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Germans, in Wisconsin, 51, 55, 278, 292, 
893, 456; language, 53-55, 92-93, 95, 
99, 102; on Alps expedition, 103; in 
Manitowoc County, 136, 154; Jesuits, 
182; at Mission House, 189; at Mil- 
waukee, 228-29, 300-302, 392; along 
Lake Michigan, 277; Socialists, 303; 
attitude in Wisconsin toward World 
War I, 390-91, 395; newspapers, 396; 
on frontier, 420-21; in Sheboygan 
County, 425, 433, 436; enforce disci- 
pline, 467; schools of, 468-70; Turner 
and singing societies, 471. 

Geschichte des Missionshauses, volume 
described, 72. 

Gibson Township, becomes a part of 
Manitowoc County, 134. 

Gillett, Perry T., Life...of John 
William Parsons, reviewed, 486. 

Gilson, Judge Norman S., military rec- 
ords of, acquired, 118. 

Glasier, Gilson G., editor, Autobiog- 
raphy of Roujet D. Marshall, 446. 
Glenbeulah, railroad at, 432; manufac- 

turing center, 438. 

Glory of the Morning, sons of, 274. 

Glover, W. H., “Lumber Rafting on 
the Wisconsin River,’ 155-77, 308- 
24; sketch, 254. 

Goes, Edmund, “Milwaukee: The Ger- 
man City of America,” cited, 301. 
Goldman, Eric F., Historiography and 
Urbanization: Essays in American 
History in Honor of W. Stull Holt, 

reviewed, 358. 

Gollmar Brothers, family members or- 
ganize circus, 296. 

Goodrich Company, own steamboats, 
143. 

Goss, Caroline M., Memoirs, 37. 

Gowran, Harry C., death, 371. 

Grady, Daniel H., Liberty Loan Drive 
speaker, 401. 

Grafton, election incident, 458. 

Grahl, Gustav, humanist teacher, 462. 

Grand Consolidated Circus and Men- 
agerie, organized, 289. 

Grand Kaukalin. See Kaukauna. 

Grand Rapids, in the Wisconsin River, 
164-65, 169; “standing” pilots at, 
166; project for improvement of, 
309-10; rafting on, 311-12. 

Grand Rapids (city). See Wisconsin 
Rapids. 

Grant County Historical Society, ex- 
hibit, 497. 

Grayson, David. See Ray Stannard 
Baker. 

Great Lakes, travel route, 426-27. 
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Great Lakes Naval Station, band per- 
forms, 401, 

Great National Circus, organized, 289. 

Green, Charles, buys steamboat, 28. 

Green, Constance M., Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts ... History of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in America, 307. 

Green Bay (bay), as a boundary, 235- 
36; affluent, 266; missionary along, 
268; Belgians along, 277. 

Green Bay (La Baye, city), soldiers 
at, 17; removals from, 18; steam- 
boats at, 19-20, 27; river gradient at, 
26; residents, 28, 155, 259, 270, 274; 
visited, 149; plans for State Histori- 
cal Convention at, 256-57, 383-85; 
oldest city in state, 266; French at, 
268; official, 273; territorial legisla- 
ture, 275; historic buildings, 280-81; 
circus at, 296; lumber at, 313; Bel- 
gians near, 326; market, 351; rail- 
road at, 353; telegraph at, 354; In- 
dians near, 425; museum gift, 497; 
manuscripts translated and presented 
to Society, 491. See also Fort How- 
ard. 

Green-Bay Intelligencer, editors quot- 
ed, 255. 

Green County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 120, 247, 376, 497, 

Greendale, archives inventory pub- 
lished, 487. 

Gregory, John G., History of Milwau- 
kee, 8. 

Greulich and Hartel, Milwaukee mer- 
chants, 226. 

“Griffon,” on Lake Michigan, 268; in- 
formation on, 479, 

Grignon, Ursula M., letters of, trans- 
lated, 491. 

Grignon House, opened, 119, 245. 

Gristmills, book on, reviewed, 112. 

Grosshuesch, Dr. J. W., on Mission 
House faculty, 55; quoted, 56-57. 

Grosshuesch, Tillman, early Mission 
House student, 55-57. 

Guernsey cattle, in Sheboygan County, 
4A2, 


Hacker, Louis M., article cited, 424. 

Haertel, H., immigrant agent, 225. 

Haese, Robert, writes church history 
booklet, 241. 

Hafen, LeRoy R., and Carl C. Rister, 
Western America: The Exploration 
-..+ Of the Region beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, reviewed, 360, 
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“Hagen, John, Eminent European As- 
tronomer Sojourns in Wisconsin,” by 
W. B. Faherty, 178-86. 

Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus, sold, 294. 

Hahmann, Carl G. E., buys land, 218. 

Haight and Chambers Circus, out of 
Beaver Dam, 290. 

Hall, Frank, show manager, 295. 

Hall, Colonel “Pop Corn George,” Cir- 
cus, organized, 295; family interest, 
296. 

Hamann, » immigrant, 222. 

Hamilton, Alexander, son of, 275. 

Hamilton, Claude T., death, 490. 

Hamilton, Holman, Zachary Taylor, 
Soldier ..., reviewed, 361. 

Hand-Book of Stevens Point..., 
cited, 155, 157-58, 160-61, 163-66, 168, 
171-73, 314-15, 318. 

Hannibal (Mo.), lumber market, 172 

Hanson, Rev. J. W., testimonial by, 9. 

Hanson, Mendez N., reviews Nor- 
wegian-American Studies and Ree- 
ords, 481. 

Harding, Albert, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 135. 

Harrison, Mark R., steamboat inter- 
ests, 21. 

Harvard University, faculty members, 
101, 408; student at, 106; astronomi- 
cal research at, 182, 184, 

Haskins, Professor Charles H., in Eu- 
rope, 92, 95-96. 

Haugen, Einar, reviews Sunnfjord- 
laget « Amerika gjennem tredive 
Aar 1912-1942, 482. 

Hawn, Jack, river pilot, 165. 

Heath, Frederic, “A Call to Arms,” 
cited, 304. 

Heg, Colonel Hans, celebration honor- 
ing, 119. 

Heidner, Edith B., talk by, 385. 

Heis, Eduard, sketch, 181. 

Helms family, rent land, 10. 

Hennepin, Father Louis, book on, re- 
viewed, 356. 

“Henrietta,” early steamboat, 28-29. 

“Henry Warren,” tug, 29. 

“Hercules,” tug, 29. 

“Herman Hitz,” early steamboat, 29. 

Herman Township (Sheboygan Coun- 
ty), Mission House location, 52, 65; 
Missionsfest in, 56; minister in, 57. 

Herren and Whitney, lumbermen, 319- 
20. 

Hesseltine, William B., reviews Zach- 
ary Taylor, 361. 

Hicks, Professor John D., directs re- 
search, 389. 
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Hilton, Ora A., thesis on public opin- 
ion, cited, 405-7. 

Hinton, Thomas, lumberman, 175. 

Historic American Buildings Survey. 
Catalog of the Measured Draw- 
ings ..., reviewed, 485. 

Historical Records Survey, supervisor, 
387; transfers files, 388. 

Holand, H. R., “The Door County His- 
torical Society,” 325-28. 

Holden, Professor Edward S., astron- 
omer, 183-84. 

Holland, John, showman, 289. 

Hollanders. See Dutch. 

Holly, Alanson, sketch, 451-52; quoted, 
458. 

Holman, Earle S., steamboat article, 
cited, 20. 

Holmes, Fred L., Wisconsin’s 
Record, 390, 400. 

Holstein-Friesian cattle, in Sheboygan 
County, 442. 

Holt, W. Stull, essays in honor of, pub- 
lished, 358. 

Houghtaling, Stephen, steamboat cap- 
tain, 19-20. 

House of Memories, reopened, 119. 

Howes, Seth B., showman, 285, 288. 

Huber, Henry A., War Hysteria, 391, 


War 


Hudson, circus at, 296; World War I 
attitude, 405. 

“Hudson Fire of 1866,” by Willis H. 
Miller, 31-37. 

Hudson Star and Times, building used 
by, 33; loss by fire, 34. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, operations, 
271. 

Hughes, Captain Robert H., Iron Bri- 
gade record of, acquired, 494. 

Hunt, Captain Lewis C., in the Civil 
War, 210, 213; sketch, 211, 216. 

“Huntress,” tug, 29. 

Husevold, John P., manuscripts of, ac- 
quired, 245. 

Hutchinson, W. T., editor, Marcus W. 
Jernegan Essays in American His- 
toriography, 416. 


IcELANDERS, 
266. 
Illinois, furnishes workmen for pineries, 
177; as a boundary, 236; Wisconsin 
a part of, 273; Sucker, origin of 
name, 275; climate, 332. 
Illinois River, lumber on, 313. 
Illustrations: 
Rev. Clement Fall LeFevre and Fam- 
ily (silhouette), 3. 


on Washington Island, 
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Pocahontas, 40. 

‘Charles Richard Van Hise, 74. 

Dr. Edward P. Alexander, 129. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wojta and Son 
Ignatz, 136. 

Mission House School Buildings, 191. 

Wisconsin Fur Trader, 255. 

Annie Amelia Nunns, 262. 

Circus Advertising, 288. 

Circus Parade, 294. 

Milwaukee, 1886, 298. 

Fort Howard Hospital (1816), 383. 

Wisconsin’s American Home—the 
Cotton House, 383. 

Drafted Men Leaving Madison, 
May 25, 1918, 390. 

Announcement of Newport’s Death, 
450. 

Steele Tavern, Newport, 454. 

Black Hawk’s Indians for Viroqua, 
496. 

Immigration, books reviewed on Nor- 
wegian, 110, 481-82; from Germany, 
217-36, 331-55, 456-75. 

Inama, Reverend Adalbert, O. Praem., 
reviewed, 365. 

Indian Agency House, opened, 119; of 
military era, 281. 

Indiana, Reformed Church in, 53, 71; 
Wisconsin once part of, 273; climate, 
882. 

Indians, use trails, 16; villages, 17; 
legend, 19; portraits of, purchased, 
42; in Manitowoc County, 148-49; 
missionaries, 268, 282, 359; discover 
copper mines, 268; depredations of, 
269-70; whites relations with, 271-72, 
274, 326, 420; Indians, and Carver 
gift, 271-72; lead mines of, 275; sell 
lands, 276; in Door County, 328; 
trade with, 426; agricultural meth- 
ods, 429-30. 

Ingersoll, Ernest, “Milwaukee,” cited, 
801. 

Ingram, O. H., Letters of a Pioneer, 
157, 159, 168, 170-71, 813-14, 317. 
Internal Improvements, in Wisconsin, 

25-28, 309-11. 

International Geological Congress, 
meets at Zurich, 73, 99-102; report, 
cited, 98, 103. 

Iowa, and Reformed Church, 52, 55; 
book on mills, reviewed, 111; climate, 
225; county merchants, 299; lumber 
stores, 321; prairies, 428. 

Irish, in Manitowoc County, 154; at 
Milwaukee, 301-2; in Sheboygan 


County, 433, 436; teachers, 469. 
Iroquois Indians, hostilities, 268-69. 
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“Island City,” early steamboat, 29. 
“TI, X. L.,” tug, 29. 


Jackson County, archives inventory 
published, 364. 

James, ——, steamboat captain, 21. 

Jamestown (Va.). See article, “Poca- 
hontas and Jamestown,” 38-42. 

Janesville, circus out of, 295; railroad 
at, 352-53. 

Jarstad, Anton, address by, 385. 

Jeffers, William N., commands war- 
ship, 50. 

Jefferson County, river in, 6; Socialist 
vote, 1916-17, 391. 

Jenkins, Dr. George W., prominent 
physician, 445. 

Jenny Bull Falls, location, 175, 265. 

“Jenny Lind,” early steamboat, 21. 

Jersey cattle, in Sheboygan County, 
442. 

Jesuits, Relations, cited, 16; in Wis- 
consin, 26, 182, 

Jewell, George, Hudson resident, 33. 

Joerris, G., of the Reformed Church, 
62. 

John, J. W., in Ozaukee County, 217. 

“John Lynch,” early steamboat, 29. 

“John Mitchell,” early steamboat, 21. 

Johnson, Clifton, Picturesque St. Law- 
rence, 157. 

Johnson, Halvor, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 135; lake captain, 144, 

Johnson, Rev. Peter Leo, directs com- 
pilation of history volume, 239; 
address, 259; reviews Trail of Death: 
Letters of ... Petit, 359, 

Joinville, Prince de, in Wisconsin, 282. 

Jolliet, Louis, voyage of, 268. 

Jones, K. K., resident of Two Creeks 
village, 141. 

Jones, Preston, Hudson resident, 33. 

Jones, Richard Lloyd, editor, 396. 

“Josephine Lawrence,” sailboat, 144. 

Josten H. Margaret, La Crosse, A Cen- 
tury of Growth, 1842-1942, reviewed, 
866; comment by, 385. 

Jumbo Creek, powwows at, 146. 

June, James, showman, 284-85. 

Juneau, Solomon, descendants, 121; 
copy of letter of, acquired, 493; in 
celebration, 500. 


Kanenserc, De. Louis, correspond- 
ence of, acquired, 244. 

Kahquados, Chief Simon, memorial to, 
827. 


Kanucks. See Canadians. 
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Kasiska, William, aid acknowledged, 
283. 

Kaukauna (Grand Kaukalin), river at, 
26-27. 

Keith, George M. See Bernett O. Ode- 
gard. 

Kelley, F. Beverly, and Edward Allen, 
Tons of Fun, 284. 

Kelley, John M., Brief ...In Re Es- 
tates: Henry Ringling, Alf T. Ring- 
ling, 294, 296. : 

Kellogg, Hollis M., Church at Kelloggs 
Corners, noted, 249. 

Kellogg, Louise Phelps, “Pocahontas 
and Jamestown,” 38-42; reviews 
Voyageurs Highway, 112; illness, 
118; sketch, 126; reviews Henry de 
Tonty ..., 287; “A Portrait of Wis- 
consin,” 264-82; “Bennett Law,” 
cited, 393. 

Kellogg family, arrival of members in 
Wisconsin, described, 249. 

Kenosha (Southport), resident, 5; re- 
moval from, 8; beauty of, 264; his- 
tory of, 388, 

Kenosha County Historical Society, 
activities, 247, 376. 

Keokuk (Iowa), native of, 130; rapids 
at, 170. 

Keshena, Indian reservation at, 146. 


Kewaunee, on stagecoach line, 149; 
telegraph service at, 150. 

Kiel, plank road at, 432. 

Kilbourn, Byron, railroad interests, 


447-48; Newport dam controversy, 
448-49; city named for, 453. 

Kilbourn. See Kilbourn City and Wis- 
consin Dells. 

Kilbourn City (Kilbourn, Wisconsin 
Dells), site, 446, 450; bridge con- 
troversy, 451-52; platted, 453; re- 
movals to, 454-55. See also Wiscon- 
sin Dells. 

Kimball, Rev. Norman C., scrapbook 
kept by, acquired, 492. 

King, Charles, “The Cream City,” 
cited, 300. 

“King, General Rufus, and the Capture 
of John H. Surratt,” by Duane 
Koenig,” 43-50. 

Kinnaird, Baron, letters to, acquired, 
244, 

Kinnickinnic River (Creek), lands on, 
7, 11; industry in valley of, 10. 

Kinzie, Mrs. John H., Wau-Bun, 18. 

Klein, Rev. J. H., of Reformed Church, 
58; housefather, 204. 

Kletzsch, Alvin P., death, 243. 
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Kluge, Rev. J. T., of Reformed 
Church, 53, 58, 60; funeral, 207-8. 
“K. M. Hutchinson,” early steamboat, 

24, 29. 

Knapp, Kemper K., letters, 118. 

Knights of Columbus, funds for, in 
World War I, 390. 

Knowlton, lumber near, 323. 

Koch, John C., Milwaukee mayoralty 
candidate, 302. 

Koenig, Duane, “General Rufus King 
and the Capture of John H. Sur- 
ratt,” 43-50; sketch, 126. 

Kortheuer, Henry, early student at 
Mission House, 56-57. 

Koshkonong Museum, incorporated, 
246. 

Koss, R. A., Milwaukee, translation of, 
388. 

Kremers, Dr. Edward, death, 117. 

Kroeger, Herman, Milwaukee mayor- 
alty candidate, 303. 

Kroncke, Judge George, death, 116. 

Krueger, Lillian, reviews: Iowa: Land 
of Many Mills, 111; History of 
Wisconsin Central, 114; Benjamin 
Franklin Shambaugh, 115; “Mary 
Todd Lincoln” in Iilinois Journal, 
118; annotates Van Hise letters, 126; 
reviews Cave of the Mounds, 240; 
writes introductory notes to Ficker 
translation, 254, 331, 456. 

Kruszka, Michael, article on Poles, 
cited, 302-3. 

Kull, George F., “Wisconsin Loyalty 
Legion,” cited, 404, 

Kurtz, Professor ——, quoted, 56; 
teacher, 187; sketch, 205-8. 


La Baye. See Green Bay. 

“Labrador,” Atlantic steamship, 73-77. 

Lac du Flambeau, fur trade post site 
on, 280. 

Lacher, J. H. A., German Element in 
Wisconsin, index to names in, 3888. 
La Crosse, rival of, 120; bishop at, 

184; visited, 185; cliffs at, 264; lum- 
ber at, 317; history, 364, 366; centen- 
nial celebration, 878, 499; teacher, 
385. 
La Crosse County Historical Society, 
activity, 378; gifts received, 497. 
Lac Vieux Desert, location, 265. 
Ladu, Edgar E., Early and Late Mosi- 
nee, 155-61, 166-67, 177, 309, 811, 315. 
“Lady Elgin,” information on, 479. 
La Follette, Sr., Robert M., and World 
War I, 391, 394-96. 
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La Follette’s Magazine, cited, 391, 396, 
405. 

Lake Mills, Methodist Episcopal Church 
records, acquired, 492. 

Lake Mills-Aztalan Historical Society, 
recently organized, 120; activities, 
247, 377, 497. 

Lake Township (Milwaukee County), 
farm in, 6. 

Lamartine Township (Fond du Lac 
County), history on, 114. 

Lands, from Indians to Carver, 271-72; 
in Wisconsin, 276-78, 334-39; grants 
for schools, 279. 

Lange, Walter H., reviews Emigrés in 
the Wilderness, 477. 

Langlade, Charles de, sketch, 270. 

Langlade County Historical Society, 
donates portrait, 497. 

Laona, Indians in region of, 146. 

Lapham, Increase A., corresponding 
secretary of historical society, 129. 

La Ronde, Louis Denis, sieur de, in- 
terest in copper mines, 268. 

Larrabee, Charles H., friend of Dra- 
per, 89. 

Larsen, Karen, Laur. Larsen, Pioneer 
College President, 31. 

Larson, Cedric. See James R. Mock. 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier de, explorer, 
268; monument for, 326. 

La Vies, John G., Location and De- 
tailed Description of Early Catholic 
Church Property in the Archdiocese 
of Milwaukee, Wis., reviewed, 239. 

Lawe, John, fur trader, 274. 

Lawler, John, gift of school, 182; hon- 
ored, 184, 

Lawrence College, anniversary, 500. 

Lawton, Joseph G., interest in im- 
provement company, 26. 

Lead mines, in Wisconsin, 274-75. 

“Leander Choate,” I and II, early 
steamboats, 29. 

Le Clair, Charles, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 135, 

Leeman, steamboat at, 23. 

“LeFebvre,” early steamboat, 29. 

“LeFevre, D.D., Clement Fall, and 
‘Hazelwood’ Homestead,” by Theo- 
dore L. Coleman, 3-15; death, 8; sil- 
houette of family, 3. 

LeFevre, Mrs. Clement Fall, marriage, 
4; illness, 5, 7; death, 8. 

LeFevre, Ellen. See Mrs. John Crap- 
ser Coleman. 

LeFevre, Mr. and Mrs. George, fam- 
ily, 8. 

LeFevre, Rev. George, of England, 38. 
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LeFevre, Ruth E., father of, 8. 

LeFevre, William, in Waukesha Coun- 
ty, 8. 

Lehrmann, Joachim, Manitowoc Coun- 
ty pioneer, 135. 

Lemonweir Valley, lumber from, 317. 

Lenroot, I. L., “War Loyalty,” cited, 
890-91. 

Leonard, J. H., schoolteacher, 151; 
letter cited, 152. 

Lewis and Clark, explore Louisiana 
Purchase, 272. 

Lincoln, Abraham, article on assassin 
of, 43-50; Collection of Illinois State 
Historical Library, 115. 

Lincoln, Ceylon C., “Personal Experi- 
ences of a Wisconsin River Rafts- 
man,” cited, 158, 160-61, 163-64, 168, 
170-72, 175-76. 

Lindeman Brothers, showmen, 296. 

Little Bull Falls, at Mosinee, 165-67, 
169; tolls, 310; destruction at, 311, 
816; rafts pass, 323. 

Little Chute, excursion to, 383; resi- 
dent, 385. 

Livingston, W. Ross, Abstracts in His- 
tory, reviewed, 365. 

Log cabins, erected, 231-33. 

Lombard College, confers degree, 9. 

London (Eng.), Lincoln death plotters 
at, 46; Van Hise visits, 73-75, 86-88, 
90, 92-93. 

Lowell, Reformed minister at, 60, 63. 

Lower Rapids, tolls, 310. 

“L. P. Sheldon,” tug, 29. 

Ludington, Mayor Harrison, of Mil- 
waukee, 298. 

Luebke, H., of town Two Creeks, 134. 

“Lumber Rafting on the Wisconsin 
River,” by W. H. Glover, 155-77, 
308-24. 

Lumbering, in northwestern Wisconsin, 
29-31, 350; in Manitowoc County, 
1388-42; on the Wisconsin, 155-77, 
808-24; after Civil War, 278-80; in 
Sheboygan County, 438. 

“Lumberman,” early steamboat, 29. 

Luther Valley Historical Society, ac- 
tivity, 120. 

Lutherans, in Manitowoc County, 150; 
church influence, 393. 

“Lynch,” steamboat burned, 24. 

Lyndon Township (Ozaukee County), 
resident, 425. 

Lyon, Mary, plan of seminary, at New- 
port, 447. 

Lyons, John J., supervisor of Writers’ 
Program, 388. 


Masre, Ep, showman, 288, 

Mabie, Jerry, showman, 288, 290; cir- 
cus, 289, 

McCartney, » merchant, 36. 

McDill, A. S., interest in river im- 
provement, 310. 

McElroy, Professor Robert M., mass 
meeting speaker at Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, 406-7. 

McGregor (Iowa), Ringlings reside at, 
292. 

McIndoe, Hugh, interest in river im- 
provement, 310. 

McIndoe, W. D., interest in river im- 
provement, 309. 

McIndoe and Taylor, lumbermen, 175. 

McKee, Irving, The Trail of Death: 
Letters of Benjamin Marie Petit, re- 
viewed, 359. 

Mackinac (Mich.), French evacuate 
fort, 270; British at, 272; arrival 
from, 426. 

Mackinac (Michilimackinac) Fur Com- 
pany, operations, 271. 

McMillan, Neal, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 134-35. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., conceives 
American Imprints Survey, 483. 

Madelaine Island, mission resort on, to 
Beloit College, 246; French build 
forts on, 268; Protestant Church on, 
281, 

Madison, enroute to, 42, 109; residents, 
74, 93-95, 274, 283, 384; plank road, 
118; visited, 130; department of agri- 
culture at, 132; observatory, 183-84; 
historical library, 256; celebration at, 
259; death at, 261; statue for, 268; 
constitutional convention, 278; rail- 
road at, 352-53; telegraph at, 354; 
bank history, 365; manuscript guide 
to, 388; newspaper, 396; legislature 
at, 457; university, 471. 

Madison Wisconsin State Journal, 
cited, 390; editor, 396. 

Main, Willett S., diaries of, acquired, 
118. 

Maler and Wend, Milwaukee mer- 
chants, 226. 

Maly, Rev. Joseph, priest, 150. 

“Manchester,” early steamboat, 18, 20- 
21, 29. 

Manitowoc, Catholics at, 150; resident, 
152; beauty of, 264; Germans at, 395. 
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Manitowoc County, Reformed Church 
in, 58; on Lake Michigan, 132; Book 
of ... Entries, 133; boundary, 134; 
Socialist vote, 1916-17, 391; plank 
road in, 482; river, 437. 

Manitowoc County Historical Society, 
museum home acquired, 377; activity, 
497. 

Manitowoc Pilot, editor, 152. 

Mann, Charlotte, interest in Literary 
Society, 32. 

Manson, R. P., lumberman, 823. 

Manson and St. Austin, raft lumber, 
823. 

Manufacturing, in Sheboygan County, 
439-40. 

Maple sugar production, in Manitowoc 
County, 189-40; in early Wisconsin, 
843-44. 

Marathon County, and river improve- 
ment funds, 309. 

Marquette, Father Jacques, explorer, 
268. 

Marshall, John, in Newport region, 
445; given dam charter, 446, 450. 

Marshall, John, Sully portrait of, 39, 


42. 

Marshall, Judge Roujet D., father of, 
445; information on dam controver- 
sy, 451. 

“Marston,” early steamboat, 29. 

Martin, Rev. C. T., teacher, 188; re- 
port, 192. 

Martin, Ethyl E., Organization, Pur- 
poses and Activities of Local His- 
torical Societies in Iowa, noted, 487. 

Martin, Leonard, at West Point, 210; 
sketch, 214, 216. 

Martin, Morgan L., interest in im- 
provement company, 26-27; pilgrim- 
age to house of, 257. 

Martin, Roy L., History of the Wis- 
consin Central, reviewed, 114. 

“Mary,” early steamboat, 29. 

Masonry, at Hudson, 32; early ceme- 
tery restored, 119; centennial cele- 
bration, 250. 

Mathiesen, Mathias, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 135. 

May, Earl C., The Circus from Rome 
to Ringling, 284. 

“Mayflower,” early steamboat, 29. 

“Mayflower, Jr.,” early steamboat, 29. 

Mayo Doctors, clinic, 457; biographical 
book on, reviewed, 476. 

Mayville, school site offered near, 65. 

“M. D. Moore,” tug, 29. 

Mears, Helen Farnsworth, biographical 
sketch of, acquired, 492. 
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Mears, Mary Elizabeth Farnsworth, 
scrapbooks of, acquired, 492. 

Menasha, boats at, 21, 25. 

“Menasha,” early steamboat, 21, 29. 

Menominee River, as a boundary, 235, 
266. 

Menomini Indians, location, 146, 425. 

Mequon, telegraph at, 354; humanists 
at, 462; Turner society at, 471; resi- 
dent, 475. 

Mequon Township (Ozaukee County), 
pioneers, 218, 236, 456; houses, 232. 

Mercersburg (Pa.), Reformed Semi- 
nary at, 53-54, 62. 

Merrill, Captain Moses E., sketch, 212. 

Merrill, S. S., promotes industries, 299. 

Merrill, Professor T. L., on Beloit Col- 
lege faculty, 283. 

Merrill, Lieutenant William E., in the 
Civil War, 210; sketch, 212-14, 216. 

Merrill, falls at, 175; lumber rafts 
from, 321. 

Methodists, book relating to early, re- 
viewed, 361; retired minister, 444; 
campmeeting described, 456, 463-66; 
in Wisconsin, 461. 

Metzner, Lee W., address by, 385. 

Michigan, geological survey in, 173; 
Indians in, 146; lumbermen, 157; im- 
migrant agent, 224; climate, 225; 
boundary, 235, 265-66; Wisconsin a 
part of, 278; territorial legislature, 
275; Bunyan myth, 282; removals 
from, 447. 

Michigan Lake, canal proposed to, 6; 
region west of, 17, 235, 255, 277; 
and Fox-Wisconsin improvement, 25; 
township on, 132; affluents, 133, 437; 
watercraft, 143-44, 268, 353; route 
via, 226, 427; cities on, 264, 273, 433, 
462; county on, 266; ship building on, 
280; deer along, 348; Indians on, 425; 
volume on, published, 479. 

Michilimackinac Fur Company. See 
Mackinac Fur Company. 

Mickelson, Ole, Manitowoc County pio- 
neer, 135. 

Miller, Willis H., “The Hudson Fire of 
1866.” 381-37; sketch, 126. 

Mills. See Flour mills, Gristmills, Saw- 
mills. 

Milwaukee, minister at, 4, 462; visited, 
5, 279, 459, 467; canal proposed to, 
6; residents, 8, 11, 135, 886; Kosci- 
uszko park, 11; Germans at, 52, 278, 
893; attempt formation of Reformed 
Church at, 53, 59; plank road, 118, 
815; physicians, 120; church anni- 
versaries, 123-24, 501; markets, 141, 
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350-51; merchants, 145, 226, 474; 
transfer company, 225; immigrants 
at, 227; described, 228-29, 233, 264; 
seminary near, 259; forests near, 277; 
anti-constitutionalists, 278; historic 
building, 281; advancement associa- 
tions, 299; lands near, 334; railroads 
at, 353, 446; harbor, 354; Historical 
Society convention at, 383 ; manu- 
script guide to, 388; Socialists, 392, 
394, 404; in World War I, 402-3, 405; 
Indians near, 425; lumber at, 438; 
founder, 453; village near, 475; 
schools, 502; Milwaukee, 1886, pic- 
tured, 298. 

“Milwaukee,” early steamboat, 29. 

“Milwaukee,” poem, 8, 12-15. ; 

Milwaukee and La Crosse Railway, 
route via, 171; director, 445; con- 
struction, 446; bridge, 447. 

Milwaukee and Mississippi 
under construction, 352. 

Milwaukee and Rock River Canal, 
sketch, 6. 

wineries Congressional _ District, 
elects Victor Berger, 391. 

Milwaukee County, book of Deeds, 6; 
farm in, 10; Socialist vote, 1916-17, 
891; in World War I, 402. 

Milwaukee County Historical Society, 
activities, 120, 247, 377, 497. 

“Milwaukee, Development of, in Early 
Metropolitan Period,” by Bayrd 
Still, 297-307; industrial expansion, 
299; population elements, 300; Ger- 
man influence, 301-2; Socialist factor, 
303-5; official Reports, 305-6. 

Milwaukee Downer College, friend of, 
386. 

Milwaukee Journal, cited, 306,. 404; 
awarded Pulitzer Prize, 396. 

Milwaukee Leader, editor, 391, 396. 

Milwaukee River, sawmills on, 350; 
source, 437. 

Mineral Point, Cornish miners at, 276; 
cottages, 281; manuscript guide to, 
388. 

Mineral Point Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 121, 247, 498. 

Minnesota, trade center for, 33; Re- 
formed missionary proposed for, 55; 
climate, 225; boundary, 235, 265; 
created, 273; Milwaukee advertised 
in, 299; prairies, 428. 

Minnesota University, students at, 106; 
graduate dean, 385, 408; Mayo Foun- 
dation endowed, 477, 

Mishicot, Catholics at, 151. 


Railway, 
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Mishicot Township (Manitowoc Coun- 
ty), beginnings, 134; Lutherans in, 
150. 


“Mission House, The Beginning and 
Early Years of,” by J. J. Schlicher, 
51-72; archives cited, 56; “Mission 
House in the Eighties,” 187-209; 
school buildings, pictured, 191. 

Missionsfest, of Reformed Church, 54, 
56, 60. 

Mississippi River, canal proposed to, 6; 
region east of, 17; and Fox-Wiscon- 
sin improvement, 25, 27; transporta- 
tion route, 28, 270, 277, 281, 353; 
lumber rafts on, 155, 161, 168, 170- 
71, 8317; as a boundary, 235, 265; fur 
trader, 287; described, 264; search 
for, 268; lead mines on, 274; forts on, 
280; lumber markets on, 308-9, 312- 
13, 323; flood, 314; lumber in valley, 
820; sawmills, 350; and early rail- 
roads, 351-52; book on trans-Missis- 
sippi region, reviewed, 360; steam- 
boats, 445. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, paper read at winter meeting, 
408; annual meeting, 508. 

Missouri River, freight rates to valley, 
821. 

Mock, James R., and Cedric Larson, 
Words That Won the War, 897, 399. 

Moffatt, Mrs. J. S., musician, 32. 

Monarski, Rev. Paul J., writes History 
of Catholic Bohemian parish, 364. 

Monroe, war referendum at, 394-95. 

Montello, lock at, 27. 

“Montello,” early steamboat, 29. 

Monticello, and World War attitude, 
895. 

Montreal (Can.), fur trade, 
Bibliotheque Laval at, 281. 

Montreal Gazette, cited, 74. 

Montreal River, as a boundary, 235. 

Moore, Benjamin F., steamboat inter- 
ests, 19, 21-22, 24; interest in im- 
provement company, 26. 

Moore, Hiram, combine article, cited, 
339. 

Morgan, Mrs. Mary, chairman, State 
Woman’s Committee, World War I, 
899. 

Mosinee, rapids at, 165, 167; resident, 
809; on railroad, 315. 

Mount Trempealeau, beauty of, 264. 

Mowe, James, raftsman, 165. 

Muehlmeier, Rev. H. A., of Reformed 
Church, 53, 57, 60; sketch, 54, 68-69, 
201-3; teacher, 58, 64-65, 187-88, 193, 
204; report, 200. 


269; 
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Muehlmeier and Stienecker, Wo ist 
Ruhe, 54. 

Mullett River, in Sheboygan County, 
437. 

Murch, Rev. Jerom, letters collected 
by, acquired, 244. 

Murphy, Edmund R., Henry de Tonty, 
reviewed, 237. 

Mute, Winter, Circus, organized, 295. 

Myrick, Nathan, information on, 365, 
378. 


Nactz, Joun, schoolteacher, 152. 

Nashotah House, anniversary, 501. 

National Security League, described, 
405-7; Handbook, cited, 406. 

Nazarene Church, Wisconsin archives 
inventory published, 487. 

Neenah, boats at, 19-21, 25. 

“Neenah,” early steamboat, 22. 

Neff, William, in charge of steamboat, 
28. 

Nekoosa, mill on site of, 155. 

Ness, Jr., George T., “Wisconsin at 
West Point: Her Graduates through 
the Civil War Period,” 210-16; 
sketch, 254. 

New Diggings, early Masonic ceme- 
tery near, 119. 

New Englanders, migrate to Wiscon- 
sin, 276, 394, 447; circus appeal, 287; 
on frontier, 420; business interests, 
436. 

New Glarus, Swiss settle, 278; 
World War I attitude, 395. 

New Lisbon, raftsmen at, 171. 

New London, steamboats at, 23, 28. 

New Ulm (Minn.), Indian uprising at, 
146. 

New York, Universalists in, 4, 9; lum- 
bermen, 157; removals to Wisconsin, 
276-77, 447; wheat growing in, 434; 
school law, 470. 

New York City, Universalists at, 4; 
Lincoln death plotters at, 46; route 
via, 3, 106, 109, 222-24, 226-27, 353; 
immigrant agent, 225; elephant at, 
284; “Big Business” influence, 407. 

“Newport: Its Rise and Fall,” by 
E. C. Dixon, 444-55; controversy 
over dam and bridge site at, 448-54; 
removals from, 455; Announcement 
of Newport’s Death [broadside], pic- 
tured, 450; Steele Tavern, Newport, 
pictured, 454. 

Newport Township (Columbia Coun- 
ty), resident, 451. 

Nicolet, Jean, statue of, 250, 268; ex- 
peditions, 267, 271. 


and 
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“Nile,” lakes steamboat, 5. 

Ninety-second New York Infantry, 
officer, 213. 

North, John Ringling, sketch, 295. 

North West Fur Company, operations, 
271, 426. 

Northland College, anniversary, 499. 

“Northport,” early steamboat, 29. 

“Northwestern,” early steamboat, 23- 
24, 29. 

Northwestern Synod, of Reformed 
Church, organized, 71; guides Mis- 
sion School, 187, 190, 192; meeting, 
205. 

Norwegians, at Hudson, 31; books on, 
reviewed, 110, 481-82; in Manitowoc 
County, 154; in Wisconsin, 278, 394; 
immigration authority, 385. See also 
Scandinavians. 

Nottingham, Elizabeth K., Methodism 
and the Frontier, reviewed, 361. 

Noyes, Frank E., death, 871. 

Nunns, Annie A., reviews Lamartine 
Township, 114; tributes, 259, 261-63; 
portrait, 262. 

Nunns, Mr. and Mrs. Henry, daughter 
of, 261. 

Nute, Grace Lee, Voyageur’s Highway, 
reviewed, 112; reviews Hennepin’s 
Description of Louisiana, 356. 

Nydal, Nels, Sunnfjordlaget i Amerika 
gjennem tredive Aar 1912-1942, re- 
viewed, 482. 


Oaxtey, Horace S., 
acquired, 494, 

“O. B. Reed,” I and II, early steam- 
boats, 23, 28-29. 

“Ocean Cook,” early steamboat, 29. 

Ochsner, Dr. Albert J., information on, 
241. 

Oconto County Historical Society, log- 
ging camp gift, 121; activities, 247, 
877, 498. 

Octagon House, receives fund, 119; 
celebration at, 245; of territorial era, 
281. 

Odanah, Indian school museum plan- 
ned, 121. 

Odd Fellows, at Hudson, 32. 

Odegard, Bernett O., and George M. 

Keith, History of the State Board 
of Control of Wisconsin ..., re- 
viewed, 480. 

O’Donnell, Kate, schoolteacher, 153. 

Odum, Howard, editor, American Mas- 
ters of Social Science, 411. 


correspondence 
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Ohio, Reformed Church and Synod, 53, 
63, 71; editor in, 60; wheat growing 
in, 434; removals from, 447. 

Ohio River, navigation on, 28, 426; 
Langlade on, 270; boat shows on, 
285. 

“Old Bet,” circus elephant, 284. 

Older Brothers, showmen, 289. 

Onanguisseh, Chief, descendant of, 327. 

Oneida County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 121, 248, 377, 498. 

Oneida Indians, in Wisconsin, 282, 386. 

O’Neill, Mrs. Charles W., Through the 


Years with St. John’s Church... 
Patch Grove, Wisconsin, reviewed, 
865. 


O’Neill, Mayor Edward, of Milwaukee, 
298. 

Onion River, in Sheboygan County, 
437. 

Oregon, celebrates centennial, 122; 
Souvenir of, published, 122; church 
and village histories, 501-2. 

Orihula, steamboat disaster at, 23. 

Orthen, Rev. Francis X., elected cura- 
tor, 242. 

Orton, Hiram, showman, 290. 

Oshkosh, boats at, 19-21, 23-25, 28; 
resident, 22; raftsmen at, 171; lum- 
ber from, 318. 

“Oshkosh,” steamboat burned, 24. 

Oshkosh Steamboat Company, builds 
early boat, 28. 

Otis Brothers, hardware dealers, 37. 

Ottawa Indians, originate birch-bark 
canoes, 16; on Lake Michigan, 425. 

Outagamie County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society, activity, 498. 

Overton, Richard C., Burlington West 

., reviewed, 362. 

Ozaukee County, created, 217; records, 
218; charcoal road in, 352; Socialist 
vote, 1916-17, 391; senator, 425; pio- 
neer, 456. 


Papat Zovaves, members of, 43-44, 46- 
49 


Park, G. L., interest in river improve- 
ment, 310. 

Parson-Roy Wagon Show, employee, 
292. 

Patch Grove, Catholic mission at, 365. 

Paterson, , Showman, 296. 

“Paul L.,” early steamboat, 29. 

Paxson, Frederic L., America at War, 
897, 407. 

Peak, Uriah H., interest in improve- 
ment company, 26; spelling of name, 
26n. 
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“Pearl,” early steamboat, 29. 

“Peggy,” early steamboat, 29. 

Peoples’ Council of America, described, 
404-5. 

Pepin Lake, beauty of, 264; legend, 
265; fort on, 268, 280. 

Perkins, Lieutenant Joseph, at Prairie 
du Chien, 272. 

Perlman, Selig, History of Socialism 
in Milwaukee, thesis, 304. 

Pernin, Father P., article on Peshtigo 
fire, cited, 140. 

Perrot, Nicolas, descends Mississippi, 
268; relations with Indians, 269-70. 

Peru (Ind.), Ringling Circus at, 291; 
American Circus Corporation at, 294. 

Peshtigo, priest, 140. 

Petit, Benjamin Marie, letters of, re- 
viewed, 359. 

“Peytonia,” early steamboat, 20-22, 24, 
29. 

Pfister, Guido, land entries, 185. 

Pfister and Vogel Leather Company, 
at Two Creeks site, 136, 140; pro- 
mote village, 141-42; removal, 145. 

Philipp, Governor Emanuel, and World 
War I, 405-6. 

Pickering, Professor E. C., publica- 
tions on astronomy, cited, 184. 

Pickett, Lieutenant Lee F., World 
War I papers of, acquired, 491. 

Pierce County Historical Society, re- 
ceives charter, 248. 

Pierson, Dr. George W., presents pa- 
per, 408; Turner article, cited, 418. 

Pigeon River, in Sheboygan County, 
437. 

Pigeons, in early Wisconsin, 146. 

Pike, Lieutenant Zebulon M., ascends 
Mississippi, 272. 

“Pioneer,” early steamboat, 28-29. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.), steamboat purchased 
at, 28. 

Pius IX, pope, and Surratt negotia- 
tions, 47, 49. 

Pixley, Rutherford B., Wisconsin in 
the World War, 401. 

Platte Mounds, rock formation, 264. 

Plover River, rafting on, 162. 

Pluess, Rev. , of Reformed Church, 





52. 

Plumb, Ralph G., Lake Michigan, re- 
viewed, 479. 

Plymouth, manufacturing center, 438; 
cheese center, 442. 

“Pocahontas and Jamestown,” by 
Louise Phelps Kellogg, 38-42. 

Point Bas, mill below, 155; on rafting 
route, 167, 171, 175. 
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Polish, at Milwaukee, 11, 300, 308; in 
Manitowoc County, 154; immigrant, 
167; in Democratic Party, 302 

Polk County, archives inventory pub- 
lished, 364. 

Pond, Alonzo, Guide Book of Cave of 
the Mounds, reviewed, 240. 

“Popocrats,” membership, 304. 

Populist Party, at Milwaukee, 303-4. 

Port Washington, market, 350-51; tele- 
graph at, 354. 

Portage, canal at, 25-26, 28, 313; rafts- 
men at, 171; Indian Agency House, 
281; circus out of, 290; resident, 401. 
See also Fort Winnebago. 

Portage County, and river improve- 
ment funds, 309. 

Potawatomi Indians, location, 146, 425; 
monument, 326. 

Poygan Lake, steamboat on, 19; wreck 
on, 24; log rafts in, 29. 

Prairie du Chien, soldiers at, 17; on 
rafting route, 168; teacher at, 182, 
185; observatory, 183; school, 186; 
traders, 272, 274; official, 273; fort 
at, 274, 281; Ringlings home at, 292. 
See also Fort Crawford. 

Princeton, lock at, 27. 

Propaganda, discussed, 389. 

“Propeller,” lakes steamboat, 143. 

Protestants, in Wisconsin, 461. 

Puchner, Rud., Erinnerungen ... , 82. 

Putnam County (N.Y.), birth of circus 
in, 284-85, 288. 


Quarrz, Mno M., superintendent of 
historical society, 130; publishes news 
bulletin, 260; assistant to, 262. 


Racine, beauty of, 264; settlers at, 276; 
market, 350-51. 

Railways, in early Wisconsin, 852. See 
also the several companies. 

Raney, William F., reviews Historiog- 
raphy and Urbanization, 358; Wis- 
consin, 390. 

Raymakers, 
by, 385. 

Raymond and Waring Circus, com- 
petitor, 284. 

“R. C. Brown,” early steamboat, 29. 

Reaume, Charles, incident, 273. 

Red Cross, funds for, in World War I, 
890; incident, 408. 

Redfield, John, lumberman, 328-24. 


Rev. Cornelius, address 
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Reformed Church, and founding of 
Mission House, 51-55, 62, 187; mem- 
ber of, 60; in West, 61, 67; theology, 
189; synods of, guide college, 191-92. 

Reineking, ——, of Reformed Church, 
54; offers land, 62, 65. 

Reno, Jesse L., city named for, 211. 

Republican Party, at Milwaukee, 300, 
802-8, 305. 

Reymert, James D., recent biographical 
sketch, 482. 

Rice, Dan, boat showman, 292. 

Rice, Stuart A., editor, Methods in So- 
cial Science, 424. 

Rice Lake, home of Ringlings, 292. 

Richardson, Victor P., death, 490. 

Richmond (Va.), artist at, 88-39; re- 
moval from, 42. 

Ringling (Rungeling), August, father 
of Ringling brothers, 292; relatives, 
296 


Ringling Brothers, several circuses of, 
discussed, 283, 291-95. 

Ringling Circus family, discussion of, 
291-92, 294-96. 

Rister, Carl C. See LeRoy R. Hafen. 

Roads, plank, 118, 352; in Manitowoc 
County, 149; corduroy, 351; char- 
coal, 352. 

Robbin, Colonel Burr, Circus, out of 
Janesville, 295. 

Roberts, Kenneth, Northwest Passage, 
271. 

Robinson, Charles D., 
lection, 119. 

Robinson, John, Circus, leased, 293; 
sold, 294, 

Robinson and Lake Circus, lion act, 
287. 
Robinson, Yankee, and Ringling Broth- 
ers Double Shows, launched, 292. ~ 
Robinson, Yankee, Circus, ex-manager 
of, 289; death of Robinson, 293. 

Rock River, canal proposed to, 6; val- 
ley, 277. 

Rock River Valley Railway, under 
construction, 352. 

Roeseler, Oscar, “The Davidson Mill,” 
829-30. 

Rogers, George L., raft pilot, 157; 
cited, 158-74, 176-77, 818. 

Rogers, Major Robert, sketch, 271. 

Roi-Porlier-Tank Cottage. See [Nils] 
Otto Tank. 

Roélvaag, Ole, recent biography, 481. 

Rome (Italy), Rufus King minister at, 
43; Surratt negotiations at, 44-46, 48. 

Rose, David S., Milwaukee mayor, 302, 
806. 


addition to col- 
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Rosenberry, Judge Marvin B., toast- 
master, 259; Liberty Loan Drive 
speaker, 401; A History of Deerfoot 
Lodge ..., reviewed, 487. 

Rosenberry, Mrs. Marvin B., tribute 
by, 259. 

Rowley, Peter, Manitowoc County pio- 
neer, 1384-35. 

Rowley Township (Manitowoc Coun- 
ty), becomes Two Creeks, 134; cen- 
sus, 136. 

Rowley’s Bay, on Lake Michigan, 134. 

Rueping Tannery, at Fond du Lac, 23. 

Ruetenik, Rev. H. J., interest in Re- 
formed Church, 60-61, 72, 190; sketch, 
66-67. 

Rungeling, August. See August Ring- 
ling. 

Russell, E. E., A-Rafting on the Mis- 
sissippi, 161, 170-72. 

Russell Brothers Circus, 
288; in Wisconsin, 290. 

Rutledge and Weyerhaeuser, lumber- 
men, 176. 


employee, 


Sacrep Heart COLLEGE, 
182, 184. 

St. Croix County, Board of Supervisors 
Proceedings, published, 487. 

St. Croix River, traffic on, 32; valley, 
33; rafting on, 161; as a boundary, 
285, 265; sawmills on, 350; author 
resides on, 357. 

St. Croix Valley Historical Society, 
plans for museum, 119. 

St. Francis Seminary, faculty mem- 
ber, 259. 

St. Lawrence River, French settle on, 
267; transportation route, 353. 

St. Louis (Mo.), residents, 54, 272; 
lumber market, 170-71, 312-15, 318, 
821-22; on steamship route, 353. 

St. Louis River, as a boundary, 235. 

St. Marie, , trumpeter in Papal 
Zouaves, 48, 

St. Marie, Henri Beaumont, in Papal 
Zouaves, 43; and Lincoln assassin ne- 
gotiations, 44-48, 50. 

St. Mary’s Academy, at Prairie du 
Chien, 186. 

St. Paul (Minn.), steamboat terminal, 
28, 32; and Carver gift, 271; com- 
mercial activity, 300. 

Sakrison, Carl, death, 490. 

Salvation Army, funds for, in World 
War I, 390. 
Sandburg, Carl, 

286. 


beginnings, 
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Sands and Nathans and Company, own 
circus elephants, 288. 

Sattre, Dr. Olaf M., death, 371. 

Sauk City, Catholic missionary at, 365. 

Sauk County, Germans in, 393; village 
site in, 446; dam controversy, 448. 

Sauk County Historical Society, activi- 
ties, 121, 248. 

Saunders, Joseph H., Civil War cor- 
respondence of, acquired, 245. 

Sawmills, book on, reviewed, 112; in 
Sheboygan County, 487-38. 

Sawyer, D.D., Rev. T. J., article by, 9. 

Sayle, Dr. Robert G., Reminiscences, 
reviewed, 241. 

Scandinavians, at Hudson, 31; oldest 
church, 124; in Rock River Valley, 
277; at Milwaukee, 301; address on, 
885; endorse La Follette, 1916, 391. 
See also Norwegians. 

Schafer, Joseph, writings of, 130; 
translates Ficker volume, 217-86, 
831-55, 456-75; assistant to, 262; reso- 
lution for, 370; edits World War I 
volume, 391. 

Schaff, Dr. Philip, on Reformed Semi- 
nary faculty, 53. 

Schimel, Martin, 
pioneer, 135. 

Schlicher, J. J.. “The Beginning and 
Early Years of the Mission House,” 
51-72; “The Mission House in the 
Eighties,” 187-209; sketch, 126. 

Schneider, David M., reviews History 
of the State Board of Control of 
Wisconsin. .. , 480. 

Schoepfle, Christian, 
student, 64. 

Schools. See Education. 

Schorer, Mark, Hermit Place, noted, 
115. 

Schroeder, Peter J.. Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 133, 135. 

Schréter, Eduard, humanist leader, 
462. 

Schultz, Louis F., notes of interview 
with, acquired, 493. 

Schurz, Carl, in Wisconsin, 394. 

Scots, in Wisconsin, 394, 

“Seabird,” lakes steamboat, 143. 

Seaman, Dr. Gilbert E., death, 116. 

Second New York Artillery, officer, 
212. 

Second Wisconsin Infantry, 
Civil War, 210. 

Seibel Brothers Circus, organized, 205. 

Seidel, Emil, ex-mayor of Milwaukee, 
404, 

Seils-Sterling Circus, sold, 296. 


Manitowoc County 


Mission House 


in the 
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Selective Service Act, opposed, 395. 

Sells-Floto Circus, sold, 294. 

Senn, Dr. Nicholas, information on, 
241. 

Seventh Wisconsin Infantry, in the 
Civil War, 210, 216. 

“Seventy-Six,” early steamboat, 29. 

Seward, Fred, acting Secretary of 
State, 44; letter, 45. 

Seward, William H., correspondence, 
43-50. 

Sexton, John L., marker at site of 
home, 249. 

Shafer, Boyd C., 
America, 360. 

Shambaugh, Benjamin Franklin, me- 
morial volume reviewed, 115. 

Shannon, Harold T. I., address by, 384. 

Shaurette Dam, above Stevens Point, 
164-65. 

Shawano, steamboat at, 19-20. 

Shawano County, Indians in, 146. 

Shawano County Historical Society, 
activities, 121, 248, 377, 499. 

Sheboygan, Mission House near, 52; 
minister at, 53; school site offered 
near, 65; beauty of, 264; circus auc- 
tion at, 296; teachers, 389, 462; Ger- 
mans at, 395; schools, 425; lake port, 
427, 433; manufacturing at, 438-39. 

Sheboygan and Calumet Plank Road, 
constructed, 432. 

Sheboygan and Fond du Lac Plank 
Road, described, 432. 

Sheboygan and Mississippi Railway, 
plank road parallel to, 4382. 

Sheboygan Classis, of Reformed Church, 
53, 56-62, 69, 208; reorganized, 71; 
loss of records, 72. 

Sheboygan County, Reformed Church 
in, 51-52; ministers, 53; Mission 
House in, 187, 191; Socialist vote, 
1916-17, 391; senator, 425. 

“Sheboygan County: Out of a Wilder- 
ness,” by Gustave W. Buchen, 425- 
43; origin of name, 426; population 
elements, 433-37; dairying in, 434- 
37, 441-43; wheat growing in, 434; 
manufacturing in, 437-40. 

Sheboygan Falls, water power at, 438. 

Sheboygan Falls Township (Sheboy- 
gan County), minister in, 57. 

Sheboygan River, travel route, 425; 
trading post on, 426; water power, 


reviews Western 


Sherman, Simon A., “Lumber Rafting 
on Wisconsin River,” cited, 160, 168- 
70. 

Sherry, Edward P., death, 243. 


Shute, Mrs. Maude, Wisconsin Dells 
resident, 455. 

Shute, William B., surveys bridge site, 
451, 455. 

Sixth Wisconsin Infantry, in the Civil 
War, 210. 

Skinner, William H., lands of, 6-7. 

Smith, John, and Pocahontas, 40, 42. 

Smith, Joshua, merchant, 36. 

Smith, Rev. O. W., death, 243. 

Smith, Wilbur E., death, 490. 

Socialist Party, Germans in, 302; work- 
ingmen in, 303; leader, 304; plat- 
form, 305; civic interests, 306; at 
Milwaukee, 307, 394; during World 
War I, 391-92, 402-3; newspaper, 
896. 

Society and State, 116-26, 242-54, 370- 
82, 490-503. 

Somers, Peter J., Milwaukee mayor, 
802. 

Southport. See Kenosha. 

Spalding and Rogers Circus, patriotic 
display, 287. 

Spalding’s North American Circus, in 
Wisconsin, 285. 

Sparks Circus, sold, 294. 

Sprague, George B., letters of, ac- 
quired, 118. 

Sprague, James H., letters of, ac- 
quired, 118. 

Spring Green, history of Welsh Con- 
gregational Church, acquired, 373. 

Staples, Fred W., sketch, 33. 

Steamboats, article on, 18-29; on Lake 
Michigan, 143, 479-80. 

Steffen, Simon, in Sheboygan County, 
56; offers school site, 62, 65; sells 
farm, 68-69. 

Stephensville, steamboat at, 23. 

Stern, Rev. Max, of Reformed Church, 
61-62; elected housefather, 67. 

Stevens, George C., letter books of, 
purchased, 491. 

Stevens, Sylvester K., Local History 
and Winning the War, noted, 487. 
Stevens Point, sketch, 156; residents, 
157, 159-60, 165; dam above, 164; 
rapids at, 165; raftsmen at, 171; 
hospital, 174; wood products center, 
808; railroad to, 315; lumber indus- 

try, 316, 318-20, 321-23. 

Stevens Point Wisconsin Pinery, es- 
tablished, 156. 

Stewart, Alexander, lumberman, 175, 
318, 

Stewart, Charles, “Prussianizing Wis- 
consin,” cited, 391, 402-3. 
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Still, Bayrd, “Development of Mil- 
waukee in the Early Metropolitan 
Period,” 297-807. 

Stillwater (Minn.), steamboats at, 32; 
residents, 36, 292. 

Stone, James A., sketch, 115. 

Stowell, Mayor J. M., of Milwaukee, 


Strander Brother Circus, organized, 
295. 

Strehlow, Max H., address by, 384. 

Sturgeon Bay, on stagecoach line, 149; 
Tonty at, 268; meeting at, 325; Bel- 
gians in region of, 326; funds for 
museum building, 328. 

Stursberg, Rev. , directs prepara- 
tory school, 188, 

Sturtevant, Colonel C. G., aid acknowl- 
edged, 283. 

Sucker State, origin of name, 275. 

Suhr, Fred W., death, 371. 

Sullivan, Mark, Our Times, 397. 

Sully, Robert, article on, 38-42; manu- 
script, cited, 42. 

Sully, Thomas, artist, 39. 

Sumwalt Company, dresses lumber, 
823. 

Superior, historic mill near, 329. 

Superior Lake, steamboat on, 28; as a 
boundary, 235; described, 265; cop- 
per mines on, 268, 350; Indians on, 
270; island fur trade post sites, 280. 

Surratt, John H., article on capture of, 
43-50. 

Suydam, J. V., editor, 255. 

Swanson and Taylor, store of, 33. 

“Swatara,” warship, 50. 

Swedes, in Wisconsin, 394. See also 
Scandinavians. 

Swenson, Magnus, chairman State 
Council of Defense, 399. 

“S. W. Hollister,” tug, 29. 

Swisher, Jacob A., Iowa: Land of 
Many Mills, reviewed, 111. 

Swiss, scholar, 53; members of Re- 
formed Church, 54-55; at New 
Glarus, 278; at Monroe, 394. 





Tank, [Nus] Orro, interest in im- 
provement company, 26; pilgrimage 
to cottage, 257, 384; sketch, 280. 

Tanner, Mr. and Mrs. John, Newport 
pioneers, 454. 

Taycheedah, on steamboat route, 19-20; 
early building, 500. 

Taylor, George, Manitowoc County pio- 
neer, 135. 

Taylor, Joseph D., additional letters 
of, acquired, 491. 


Taylor, Knoxie. See Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis. 

Taylor, William, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 135. 

Taylor, Zachary, in Wisconsin, 17; 
friend of Jefferson Davis, 282; biog- 
raphy, 361. 

Taylor, H. A., and Company, fire loss, 
33-34, 

Taylor County, archives inventory 
published, 364. 

Thayer’s United Circus, in Wisconsin, 
290. 

Theresa, protests Socialist speech, 404. 

Third United States Infantry, officer, 
211. 

“Thistle,” early steamboat, 29. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., superintendent 
of historical society, 129-30, 261; 
Down Historic Waterways, 164, 311, 
324; assistant to, 262. 

Tiffin (Ohio), students at, 56, 62; pub- 
lisher, 60; teacher, 66. 

“Tigress,” early steamboat, 23, 29. 

Tisch Mills, powwows at, 146; Catho- 
lics at, 150. 

Titus, Lewis, showman, 284-85. 

Titus, W. A., “Early Navigation on 
Fox and Wolf Rivers and Lake 
Winnebago,” 16-30; “A Review and 
an Introduction,’ 129-81; reviews 
Milwaukee Railroad, 238; to preside 
at Green Bay meeting, 384; addi- 
tional information on “Early Navi- 
gation on Fox and Wolf Rivers 
. +.” to be published in Magazine, 
494; sketch, 126, 

“Tom Wall,” early steamboat, 24, 29. 

Tonty, Henry de, biography, 237; re- 
treat through Wisconsin, 268. 

Transportation. See lakes, railways, 
rivers, roads, steamboats. 

“Traverse City,” sailboat, 144. 

Trempealeau, fort site at, 280. 

Trowbridge, Fred N., address by, 384. 

Turner, Aaron, partner of Barnum, 
285. 

“Turner, Frederick Jackson, Histori- 
an,” by Avery Craven, 408-24; Fron- 
tier in American History, 410, 412, 
415, 419-22; Sections in American 
History, 418; Rise of the New West, 
414, 422; United States, 1830-1850, 
414, 423. 

Turner societies, in Wisconsin, 471. 

Tustin, steamboat at, 23. 

“T. W. Lake,” tug, 29. 
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Two Creeks (village), resident, 141; 
boat service, 143-44, 149; decline, 
145-46; school at, 151. 

“Two Creeks, Town of, Manitowoc 
County,” by J. F. Wojta, 132-54; 
area, 132; lumbering, 138-40; Indians 
in, 146-47; hunting and fishing, 147- 
49; churches, 150-51; schools, 151-53. 

Two Rivers, on stagecoach line, 149; 
telegraph service at, 150; Catholics 
at, 151; Congregationalists, 151; 
resident, 152; Tonty at, 268. 


Unoverwoop, Frepericx D., death, 490. 

Union Labor Party, platform, 303. 

Union Township (Rock County), Bap- 
tist Church records of, acquired, 
244, 

United States Geological Survey, mem- 
bers of, 100-102. 

United States Senate. See Congress. 

United States Telegraph Company, in 
Manitowoc County, 150. 

Universalists, in New York State, 4; 
at Milwaukee, 5. 


Van, R. W. G., “Early American Cir- 
cus,” cited, 284, 

Vanderburg Brothers Dog and Pony 
Show, manager, 295-96. 

Van Dyke, Madge, thesis on Kilbourn, 
cited, 455. 

Van Hise, Charles R., letters pub- 
lished, 73-109; University of Wis- 
consin president, 394; portrait, 74. 

Van Hise, Mrs. Charles R., correspond- 
ence, 74-93, 95-109; mother of, 94. 

Vernon County, archives inventory 
published, 487. 

Vieau, Jacques, fur trader, 426. 

Villa Louis, open to public, 119; of 
territorial era, 281. 

Villard, Henry, Memoirs, 300. 

Viroqua, Black Hawk’s Indians, mu- 
ral, pictured, 496. 

Vliet, Garret, railroad interests, 447- 
48; in Newport dam controversy, 
448-49. 

Vliet, John B., and Wisconsin River 
Hydraulic Company, 448; surveys 
for railroad, 450-51. 

Vriesen, D. W., record, 57; Historiog- 
raphie, 58-59, 72. 


WaGENEN, JoHan J., Manitowoc Coun- 
ty pioneer, 135. 

Wallber, Emil, Milwaukee mayor, 301, 
806. 


Walsh, Thomas J., schoolteacher, 152- 
53. 

Walworth County Historical Society, 
activities, 122, 248. 

Wandry, William J., death, 371. 

War of 1812, in Wisconsin, 17. 

Warren (Ill.), show out of, 292. 

Washburn, Amasa Cornwall, partial 
diary of, acquired, 493. 

Washburn, Charles A., letters of, ac- 
quired, 373. 

Washington, George, Thomas Sully 
portrait of, presented to Society, 39. 

Washington (D.C.), church at, 9; offi- 
cials, 44; Surratt incident discussed 
at, 46; Van Hise’s route via, 106, 
109; astronomer at, 186. 

Washington County, area, 236; Social- 
ist vote, 1916-17, 391; pioneer, 456; 
early poorhouse, 461. 

Washington Island, fishing at, 266. 

Watertown, prospective school site 
near, 62-68, 65; plank road, 118; his- 
toric house at, 281; circus out of, 
295. 

Watertown Historical Society, activity, 
499. 

Watson, John. See John H. Surratt. 

Waukesha County, resident, 8. 

Waukesha County Historical Society, 
activities, 122, 248, 499. 

Waupun, prison history, 500. 

Wausau, demand for grubs, 158; rap- 
ids at, 165; on rafting route, 171, 
322; population, 176; wood products 
center, 308; resident, 309; railroad 
at, 315-16; freight rates, 318; planing 
mills at, 319, 321; log storage at, 
820; manuscript guide to, 388. 

Waushara County Historical Society, 
organization begun, 378. 

“Webb Hopkins,” early steamboat, 29. 

Week, John, interest in river improve- 
ment, 310, 

Week, John, Company, employee, 171, 
815, 323; retail lumber stores, 321; 
volume of lumber rafted, 322. 

Weichmann, Louis J., in Lincoln assas- 
sination plot, 45; error in name, 45n. 

Weld, Arthur, letters to, acquired, 244. 

Wellington, R. G., Political and Sec- 
tional Influence of the Public Lands, 
414. 

Wells, W. C., lumberman, 175. 

Welsh, in Wisconsin, 394; at Ran- 
dolph, 502, 

West Point Military Academy, Wis- 
consin students at, 210-16; graduate, 
309. 
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West Two Creeks, Lutherans in, 150. 

Westchester County (N.Y.), birth of 
circus in, 284-85. 

Wheat, in early Wisconsin, 339-40, 434. 

Whistler, Lieutenant Joseph N. G., in 
the Civil War, 210; sketch, 211, 216. 

Whistler, Colonel William, retires, 211; 
incident, 274. 

White, Roland A., Milo Reno... , re- 
viewed, 486. 

Whitewater, circus out of, 295, 

Whitney, Daniel, establishes sawmill, 
155. , 

Whitney, Mrs. Susan, genealogical rec- 
ords purchased from, 493. 

Wight, Elizabeth von B., inherits li- 
brary, 386. 

Wight, William Ward, library of, ac- 
quired, 386-87. 

Wilbur, Havens, letters to, acquired, 
245. 

Wild, George B., death, 117. 

Wildwood, Nelly. See Mary Elizabeth 
Farnsworth Mears. 

“William A. Knapp,” early steamboat, 
22. 

Williams, Eleazer, myth, 282, 386; dis- 
cussed in book review, 477; letters 
and papers in Green Bay Museum, 
478, 

Williams, T. E., fire loss, 36. 

Wilson, Elizabeth, reviews Methodism 
and the Frontier, 361. 

Wilson, John, copy of letter of, ac- 
quired, 493. 

Wilson, President Woodrow, and 
World War I, 396-97. 

Winnebago County Archeological and 
Historical Society, receives gift, 122; 
activities, 248, 499. 

Winnebago Indians, on Green Bay, 
267; chieftains, 274; on Lake Michi- 
gan, 425. 

Winnebago Lake, article on, 16-30; 
size, 16; cities on, 266; route via, 
274; lumber mills on, 313. 

Winnebago Prophet, portrait, 39. 

Winneconne, steamboats at, 23-24. 

Winslow, Judge J. B., quoted on Mc- 
Elroy incident, 407. 

Winter, Rev. H. A., of Reformed 
Church, 53, 59-60; at St. Louis, 54; 
teacher, 56, 64; interest in future 
Mission House, 58; article on Mission 
House, 62-63. 

Winterbotham, John M., papers and 
letters acquired from estate of, 243. 

Winyard, S., builds steamboat, 28. 


Wisconsin (Ouisconsing, Wiskonsan), 
pioneers in, 5, 39, 228, 276, 292, 331, 
886, 426, 453, 456; lands, 6-7, 276-78, 
279; minister, 8-9; river routes, 16- 
17, 425; use of Durham boats in, 18; 
internal improvements, 25-26; lum- 
bering in, 30, 155-77, 279-80, 308-24, 
427; trade center for, 33; beginnings 
of Historical Society, 38, 42, 129; 
early churches in, 53-56, 60, 444, 461- 
66; schools, 63, 189, 467-71; visited, 
66-67; circus in, 120, 283-96; his- 
torians, 130, 264; rural free delivery, 
150; astronomer, 186; West Pointers, 
210-16; immigrant agent, 224; cli- 
mate, 225, 3382-33; described, 234-36, 
257, 264-82; newspapers, 255, 260, 
896; boundary, 265, 273; lead mines, 
268; fur trade, 268-69, 274; French 
in, 270, 280; British control and re- 
linquish, 271, 273; and Carver gift, 
271-72; Badger, origin of name, 275; 
early name proposed for, 275; Ger- 
mans in, 278, 394; dairying in, 280; 
myths, 282; advertising tour, 299; 
agriculture, 334-39; food produced, 
839-43; livestock, 344-46; birds, 346- 
47; hunting in, 347-49; roads, 351; 
author, 357; archives, 364, 486; folk 
songs of, recorded, 380; oldest house, 
884; Guide, cited, 388; in World 
War I, 389-407; wheat growing, 434; 
cheese factories, 442; government 
discussed, 457-58, 460; pioneer em- 
ployment opportunities, 473-74. 

Wisconsin, recreation series booklet, 
reviewed, 364. 

“Wisconsin at West Point: Her Grad- 
uates through the Civil War Period,” 
by George T. Ness, Jr., 210-216. 

Wisconsin Central Railway, book on, 
reviewed, 114; lacks equipment, 316; 
planing mills on, 319. 

Wisconsin Defense League, described, 
403-4. 

Wisconsin Dells (Kilbourn, Kilbourn 
City), rafting hazard, 169; lands ac- 
quired near, 444; hotel, 454; church, 
455. See also Kilbourn City. 

Wisconsin Historical Society, Robert 
Sully’s relations to, 38-40; Sully’s 
gifts to, 42; members, 116, 242, 370, 
490; Alexander elected superintend- 
ent of, 129-31; and World War II, 
256; date of founding, 259, 279; 
Wisconsin Historical News, publica- 
tion resumed, 260; plans for Green 
Bay convention, 383-85. See also 
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“Chats with the Editor” and Society 
and State. 

Wisconsin Imprints, Check List, 1835- 
1849, reviewed, 4838. 

“Wisconsin, Incubator of the Ameri- 
ean Circus,” by Ayres Davies, 283- 
96. 

Wisconsin, Inventory of the County 
Archives of, reviewed, 864. 

Wisconsin Legislature, interest in his- 
torical society. 130. 

Wisconsin Loyalty Legion, described, 
403-4; Instructions, 404, 

Wisconsin Lumbering Company, need 
for workmen, 175. 

Wisconsin National Guard, in World 
War I, 390. 

Wisconsin Pinery. See Stevens Point 
Wisconsin Pinery. 

“Wisconsin, Portrait of,’ by Louise 
P. Kellogg, 264-82. 

“Wisconsin, Public Opinion in, during 
World War I,” by Karen Falk, 389- 
407; Drafted Men Leaving Madison, 
May 25, 1918, pictured, 390. 

Wisconsin Rapids (Grand Rapids), 
rapids at, 165; drownings at, 174; 
wood products center, 308; on rail- 
road, 315; mills above, 328. 


Wisconsin River, fort on, 17; expendi- 
tures to improve, 27; transportation, 


28; lumbering on, 155-77, 308-24; 
source, 265; paper mills on, 266; 
Germans along, 278, 393; shot tower 
near, 281; sawmills on, 350; rail- 
road proposed to, 352; railroad in 
valley, 353; ghost village on, 444, 
455; affluent, 445; dam, 446; railroad 
bridge, 447. 

Wisconsin River Hydraulic Company, 
incorporation authorized, 448. 

Wisconsin River Improvement Com- 
pany, described, 809-11; tolls re- 
ceived, 322. 

Wisconsin State Board of Control, his- 
tory published and reviewed, 480. 
Wisconsin State Council of Defense, 
described, 390, 396, 899-403, 405; 

Forward, 396. 

Wisconsin State Journal. See Madison 
Wisconsin State Journal. 

Wisconsin State Union of the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity, records of, 
acquired, 244, 493. 
funds for, in World War I, 390. 

Wisconsin Supreme Court, justices, 
259, 401, 407, 445. 

Wisconsin University, Settlement As- 
sociation, 11; representatives at Ge- 
ological Congress, 92; and World 


Index 


War II, 256; historical society 
formed at, 258; students, 261-62, 304, 
889; library acquires books, 386-87; 
faculty signs “round robin,” 896; 
Biennial Report, 400; World War I 
mass meeting controversy, 406; fac- 
ulty member, 408; graduates, 425, 
455; manuscript records added to, 
493; Daily Cardinal celebrates anni- 
versary, 502. 

Wisconsin Valley Railroad, at Wausau, 
815-16, 323. 

Wisconsin’s American Home. See Cot- 
ton House. 

Wisconsin’s Belgian Community, pub- 
lished by Door County Historical 
Society, 326. 

Wojta, Ignatz, and hunting incident, 
148-49; school clerk, 151. 

Wojta, J. F., “The Town of Two 
Creeks, Manitowoc County,” 132-54; 
sketch, 253. 

Wojta, Joseph, Manitowoc County pio- 
neer, 135; family portrait, 136. 

Wolf River, article on, 16-30; lumber- 
men, 818; sawmills on, 350. 

Wonewoc, circus out of, 295. 

Woodward, Captain Gilbert M., letters 
of, acquired, 494. 

Work Projects Administration, assist- 
ance of, 387; work, 388. 

World War I, opinion in Wisconsin 
during, 389-407; Drafted Men Leav- 
ing Madison, May 25, 1918, pictured, 
390. 

Wright, Allen, builds hotel, 454. 

Wright, Earl G., curator of Neville 
Museum, 120. 

Wustum, Charles A., Museum of Fine 
Arts, opened, 378. 

“W. W. Neff,” tug, 29. 


Yankees, traveler, 271; in Wisconsin, 
277; speculators, 353; in Sheboygan 
County, 433; characterized, 433-37, 
471; discipline, 467-69. 

Yellow River, affluent of Wisconsin, 
rafting on, 161, 

Youmans, Henry A., death, 490. 

Young, May B., death, 371. 

Young, Shebna S., owns piano in early 
day, 82. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 
funds for, in World War I, 390. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 


ZeRLaNnT, AvGUST, 
Creeks, 134. 

Zimmermann, Dr. ——, of the Re- 
formed Church, 55-56. 


clerk, town Two 
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